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77 NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— | 
U PROSPECTUSES of the Hoey 4 ‘of Matias, Faculty 
of Arte and Laws, and Junior School, Session, 
qill be forwarded on application to the ‘ofice of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
" August 16, 1865. 


[SEVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 





The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and — 
will open on MONDAY, October 9th. Introductory Lecture by 
pt og Lewis, Esq., Professor of Architecture, at 3 0 "elo 


Prospectuses concerning the Classes, Exhibitions, and Scholar- 
ships, Loyag be obtained at Link = of the College 
‘, Dean 





E MORGA of Faculty. 
CHAS C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1865 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL. 


CLASSES FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS, 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 

Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 
These Classes ccnsist chiefly of boys between the ages of Seven 
and Nine, and no hoy is allowed to remain in them os the age 
Bleven. The boys have the use of the large Play-ground, but 
a, kept entirely separate in study meals, lay, &c., from mn the older 
The apes gos taught are—-English 7, ted in the simplest 
pai secure goo ing and correc ling, toge- 
ther with n the cultivation of the Memory by moderate exercise, 


wilh mi o arranged that one c= 8 preparation i 
for the of boys, be sufficient. The SCH 
OPEN. = T TUESDAY. pA Be mber 26th, for New Pupils at | 9°30 A.M. | 
All boys must appear in their {_—, without fail, on 


ti Lecturers, Rev. J. J. Heywood, and C. 8S. Townsend. 
wit, Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.: Lecturer, Rev. 
RE. T. A. Cock, M.A.; ssistant-Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, a. 
"| English age and Modern History—Professor, the Rev. J. 
Brewer M.A i Kegohaters, Rev. J. J. Heywood, M.A. and C. s 


kx ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN 
on THURSDAY, Cotes | 5. New Students must present them- | 
selves on the y, and may enter for the whole or 
for any part of the Course.. 
The following are the subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles o' he Bere by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 





Hebrew and t esis of the Old Testament, by the Rev. 8. 
Leathes, fessor, - the Rev. A. I. M‘Caul. 

Exegesis of the New Testament, by the Rev. Prof. z, Plumptre, M.A. 

Ecclesiastical History, by the Hev, Canon Roberiso 

Pastoral Theol he Rev. § Cheetham, M.A., "Vrehane. 

Vocal Music, by Fon Hullah, Esq. 

Public Reading, by the Rev. A. JD. D'Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 
The Class of Candidates for admission to this Departmen’ 

~~ by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on tis 

same day. 


For information a) rsonally, or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to 5 We fi Secretary. 


UNNINGHAM, Esq., 


[HE ATHENZUM for GERMANY and 
tei ae Bh neey =e. ; ene DESIORE, of 
supply a ra ite Pay yy Med mm OURNAL. The sub- 


ths; 3 thal 
4 and 6 fe for edre Issued at ¢ Leiprig on on ‘ Thursday. va 


sotus to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicxer, Leipzig, Germany. 


* German Advertisements for the A urnal 
received by Lupwie Denicxe, as above. ees nad 


[TERNATIONAL INSTITUTE at 
,, | authorized yt AL: [Daven between, Haidelvers ond Boden. 


Ww ANTED, a thoroughly-efficient TEACHER 
of arect THEORETICAL ax and PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
care 0! 








hn Robson, Esq., 42, Queen-square, 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE. 

LECTURES, adapted for those who purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 5. New 
Students must present themselves for Examination on = re- 
ceding Tuesday. Two Scholarships of 30l. for two years w: 

ven,—one for proficiency in Classics, 4 the other for pro- 

ciency in eg rae a the result of his Examination.— 
For subjects, see the Calendar for 1965-6. 


seed Siang Rey. the Principal; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
a Literatare-—Professer, Rev. Tomes G. Jenetn, &. AL; 








ath, at 9°30 a.m. Fee for each 6l., and 38. 6d. for Stationery. 
tases and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 
SHAS. ©. Asa enon, Secretary to the Council. 
Gower-street, August 22, 1865. 


French—Professor, A. Mariette; and M. Stiavenard, Lecturer. 
German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 
For information a ply personally, or bag pettee marked outside 
“* Prospectus,” to J. W. UNNINGHAM, Esq., retary. 


= cA London, W.c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT 

GOVERNESS, by aLedy, 26. Acquirements—E 
lish, French {acquired in. Fran Music, a Rudiments of 
German.—Address M.W. » College of Preceptors, 42, Queen-square, 
London, W.C. 


S COUNTRY TRAVELLER or Manacer. 
—A SITUATION WANTED by a Gentleman, well expe- 








rienced in all branches of Literature, of good basinen habits, and 
has formerly been town representative.—Address W. R., 33, Mad- 
dox-street, ent-street, London. 





A Gan TLEMAN of middle age, an M.A. of 
G great e: ence in Tuition, who has conducted 
a School o: his Ss for the sixteen te with 
the Head o f any e Educational Establishment, either with a 
view to Partnership or at a fixed modera’ —a Pasgeution- 
he a given and required.—Address A, mbe 


ouse, 
AUTHORS.—A TALE suitable for Young 
People is REQUIRED for a MAGAZINE. It must be of 
: Ny and religious ¢ cter, and about 200 p; own in length. 
tial that the writer should be well Enown. ‘meen dress, 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SCHOOL, 


Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A., he ay, of Greek in the College, 
has the charge of the highest Greek 
The SCHVOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 26th, 
for 4 Pup ils, at 9.30. All Boys must appear in their places, 
out fai 
taught are ‘Reading, Writing, ‘the = lish, Latin, Greek, and 





German Languages, Ancient and ih History, Geogra} by 
(Physical and Political), Arithmetic amd Pg coping the 
ments of Mathematics, Chemistry and atura, Licee. 


Social pa Gymnastics, Fencin, wing. 
‘iny Pupil may omit Greek, or ng, ad D and ‘Latin, and devote 
bis whole ‘attent on to the other branches of Education. The 
b- ine of the Schvol is maintained without corporal punish- 
A Monthly Report of the conduct of each ee is sent to 

his Parent or Guardian. Fee for the a at Seema 38. 6d. 
Terths 72. each, free 


ss aay ann the > Bor Classes for 
charge for jione! ‘or Classes for Beginners, 
distinct Advertisement.— = ‘ospectuses with f , farther peatioulans 
may be —- - Pe Office of the College. 
CHA ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
_Gower-street, Rout 22, 1865. 
ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ORIENTAL SECTION. 


These Epos 4 are specially intended for oom who have to 
pass the Second Examination for the Indian Civil Service, and 
aT GOMMENCE on THURSDAY, October x 





Sanscrit— Professor Coxe. 

mil, Telugu, and Hind(stani—Professor Thomas Howley. 
rabic—Professor Ameuney. 

lind Law and Indian J erieprudence 

Mahomedan Law Professor John Cutler. 
~ = Law and Jurisprudence 

engali—Rev. J. Camp . Acting Professor. 
vlitical Economy—Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, M.A. 


For pimatie a 


ly pie ans or by letter marked outside 
“Prospect: Secretary. 


» CUNNINGHAM, Esq., 


on WEDNESDAY, the 27th, at 9.30. The Subjects | Mari: 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The aomees will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 
Pusile can be adm: to— 

The Division ‘of Classics, Mathematics, and General Lite- 
rebates the wradien) in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 
U e Th 1, General Literature, and Medical 
Departments of Kin ’s College, and for the Learned Professions. 

The Division of Modern Instruction, including Pupils in- 
tended for Mercantile Pursuits, ne the Classes 0’ ecture 

Bagineers ing in King’s Colle for the Military Academi 
for the’ ivil Service, for the Roy: Navy, and for the Commercial 


‘Two “icholarships, of 151. per annum, for three ,yeaes, will be 
iven,—one_ for proficiency fn the work of each Division, to 
e competed for Pupils who entered the School in May, 1865 
or who shall enter ty in September next. The Examination will 
pe on Thursday, September 21. For subjects, see the Calendar 





., For information, . Pl personally, or by letter marked outside 


UNNINGHAM, Esq., re 


pectus,” 
K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The WINTER SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 
October 2nd, with an Introductory Address, at 8 P.a., b; fessor 
PRIE STLEY, M.D. i Lectures in the Winter Session will be 
given by Professors P: ng F 

usson. In the SUMME SESSION, by Professors Bentley, 
Garrod, Priestley, Guy. Bloxam. ye Jones, Cartwright, Beale, 
Soelberg Wells, pe | ir. Joh hn W 

Bya of the pou Edinburgh, three out of the 
four — of study required by. ‘that University for its Degree of 
M.D. may be passed at King’s College. 


KINGS COLLEGE pacar —Physicians: Drs. Johnson, 
, Guy, Priestley ; a 








s: Messe B Drs. Evans, 
Duffin, Harley, and Playfair. Messrs. Fergusson ‘and 
Partridge ; ssistant-Surgeons John Henry 
—_ = and Anny Ophthalmic See: J. Soelberg Wells. 


: S. Ca 
me : Opiate Department anda Lying-in Ward are attached 
e 
The Physician's Figo House-Surgeon, their Assistants, 
clint cle Student we without ve a by Examination from 
ents without extra cha 
six Scholars ed, at the close of each Winter Ses- 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED SCIENCES. 
LECTURES COMMERCE, THURSDAY, A . ead 
Students must present es on the Tuesd: 
Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
Mathems “ay i the Rey. T. G. Hall, M.A. ; Lecturer, 
_ ) Bev T. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant-Lecturer, the Rev. W. 


se, M.A. 
miner Philosophy— Professor, W. G. Adams, M.A. 
Arts of Construction— Professor Kerr. 
Manufacturing Art and Machinery—Professor Shelley. 
. Garveying and Levelling—Professor H. J. Castle, and 

‘as! 8q. 
rawing— Professor Bradley and ya Glenny. 

stry—Professors W. A. Miller, M.D. and C. oe 
cology and ws Professor Wane F.G.S. 
Vorkshop—G. A. Timme, Esq. 

ask Geene Dawson, Esq. M.A. 


, Yor information apply personally, or_by letter marked outside 








“Prospectus,” to J. W. CunnincuaM, Esq., Secre' 





ING’ Ss COLL EGE, LONDON.— 
The EVENING CLASSES. —These Classes will OPEN on 
MONDAY, October 9, in Divinity, Latin, Greek ge Seay 
anguage, German Literature and_ History. Ttali nish, 
Pataguese, English Language and Literature, E neh F istory, 
“tography, Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, ‘Commerce and 
‘ommercial Law, Drawing, Chemistry, Mechanics, Physiology, 
litany, Physics, Zaclory, Logic, Political Economy, Mineralogy 
and Geology, Law, Public Speaking and Readin, 
a Sarg F¥ ppeiares, price 5d. » by post, will be forwarded by 
ication Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary, pu e 
Word “ Syllabus” cul the letter. ™ 








XUM 


sion, f 
For pty 
** Prospectus,” to J. 


[HE LONDON SCHOOL OF DENTAL 
SURGERY, and DENTAL HOSPITAL of LONDON, 





stu 
apply , personally, or by letter marked outside 
ee personaly. Esq., Secretary. 





SOHO-SQU 
The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, 
0. e 
P LECTURES. 


ee ee Robert Hepburn, L.D.S., on Wednes- 
etallaray in its Application to Dental Pespeose—Ma, G. H. 
8s, M.R.C.S. Pi C.S., on Fridays, at 6°30 
oe 8 MMER SESSION will COMMENCE in MAY, 1866. 
Dental Surgery and Pathology—Mr. Cartwright, F.R.C.S. L.D.S. 


at 8 P.M. 
Dental Anatomy and foodie Game and Comparative)— 
Mr. Ibbetson, F.R.C. 
General Fee for Special Lectures required by the Curri- 


culum, 151, 158. 
DENTAL HOSPITAL OF LONDON. 








al Surgeons.  Assist.-Dental Surg. 
jendéeg, 9 a.m... Mr. Ibbetson .. Mr. Walker. 
Tuesday. » «+» Mr. Underwood r. H. Hayward. 
Wednesday » « Mr. Tomes . . Mr. Forsyth. 
Thursday 4, + 3 S, Cartwright -. ‘ ar —- 
Frida, eS r. Charles — 
Saturday 4, Mr. Hepburn Mr A. Hill. 
Fee for two years’ Hospital Practice required by the Curri- 

culum, = pens 


Furthe rticulars 





with parti culars, Y. E., 27, St. Paul’s Churchyard, E. 


ECTURES, PICTORIAL and COMIC.— 


INSTITUTES. —Address M.A. Jena, Post-Office, Kenil- 
worth, for Terms. 


ICE.—HOTEL DES AN GLAIB. = Vor a card 
and full particulars of this first-class H ORT, 
enlarged and improved, address at the Hotel, erat PO 
Managére (from the Pavilion, Folkestone), or the Secretary of the 
| —~ hae Hotel Company, 6, Dove-court, Old Jewry, 


ISITORS to BIRMINGHAM.—Svrrietp’s 
LUNCHEON-BAR and DINING-ROOMS. Fe = eg in 
the best London yi Fresh Bill of Fare wa BA ryt! in 
—, First-class Wines and Spirits; com: ortable Smoking- 
; Beds. Within two minutes’ walk of the Railway Stations. 

i 5 ora yn BirMINGHAM. 


pr INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION.—The NEW PATENT cree RANGE, with an 
oon Guiooey ganipited by BROW. 


Stand 225 ad fh 
Smell. aoe uses post free. ~ tf Tuomas, 72, Bishops- 
gate-street Within. 


R. A. MELVILLE BELL, Professor ‘of 

















Vocal Physiol and Inventor of “ Visible Rogeeh, ” Tes 
ceives PUPILS daily, at 18, Harrington- sronre, 2 ane 
ing, Stuttering, _Lisping, , Burring, and al Ty pcal pisabilit ties 
per 











ELLINGTON COLLEGE, BERKS. — 

Mr. PABFORD, + pedical Officer and Professor of 

Chemistry to the Coll the 2th of September 

to take a Py pt ty ty of BOARD RS into his house to be 
e 








HE REV. W. H. STALLARD, Vicar of 
Bolney, Sussex, RECEIVES FOUR PUPI LS, under Four- 

teen Years of Age, to Pre: for the Public Se Schools. There are 
- present Vacancies. — For Terms, References, &¢ 


apply to 
. & C. Treacuer’s Liprary, 1, North-street, 


Brighton. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115, 
Glomsnsten-Seeraet, Hyde Park. 
r Term begins September 16th. 
he , aonier' Term, November ist. 
prospectuses. containing Terms and Names of Professors, may 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, THe Woop.anps, 
UNION-ROAD, CLAPHAM RISE. 


Pupils will 2: ASSEMBLE on FRIDAY, September 15th, 
».. a Cae 3 will be formed for French, German, ‘Itali an, History, 
Mathematics, English Literature, Latin, Drawing, Singing, 


The Lectures on Natural History and Chemistry will commence 
in October. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL.—The 


Rev. J. PANTON HAM repeives into his Family Twelve 
tending the above 5 FOUR VACA Th 
rams ny, September 26th.—Rokeby House, 














T begins on Tuesda: 
venue-road, Regent's Park, 

















“4 GENTLEWOMAN desires a 


A: 





of elemen' 
renee a 








y be 
Dental Officer of the tay. rd the wes Mr. y a“ 
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+A + ak ial 
RT of READING ALOUD at COLLEGES 
and SCHOOLS.— Mr. D’ORSEY will LECTURE at 
Worcester, Malvern, Cheltenham, and Bromsgrove, 4th to 10th of 
September ; Birmingham and Rugby 10th to 14th ; Liverpool an¢ 
Ma anchester, 15th to 20th; S Bees, Carlisle, and Kendal, 2Qist to 
26th; Uppingham, 2nd to 4th of October. — Address, Montrose 
House, Malvern. 


c ALTSCHUL’S P ractical Method in- 
riably enables his Pupils to Spe rt Read and Write 
SPANISH. ITALIAN, FRENCH, GER} in a very short 
time.—ELOCUTION Taught.—TW 0 LaNot ES 
through the medium of another) on the same Terms a 
Pupil’s or at his House. Prepares for the Universities, 
C.-S. EXAMINATIONS.—WNote. Dr. A. enseigne tras- prom pte- 
ment !’Anglais par les langues | étrangt res.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 


R. ALTSCHUL refers to Peers, 
Memb. of Parliament, Government Officials, Clergymen, emi- 

nent Military and Naval Men, Distinguished Memb. of the Learn- 
ed Professions, as also to Gentlemen of the highest repute in City cir- 
cles,—former or maesens Pupils,—all of whom will bear Testimony 
to the uniform and speedy success which attends his very Natural, 
Fira 1 and C ONY ERSATIONAL pay of imparting 

SPANISH SRMAN, FRENCH, ITAL 9,0ld Bond-st. V 


7; MARY'S HALL, Nos. 5 and 6, St. Mary’s- 
road, Canonbury, Islington, N. 
English and French Institution for Ladies, on the Principles of 
Queen’s College. (Established 1849.) 
Principal—SARAH NORTHCROFT. 

This Institution will RE-OPEN, pv.v. on THURSDAY, the 
ldth September, on which day the Drawing and Painting C lasses, 
by Valentine Bartholomew, Esq. and Miss Burrows, will be re- 
sumed. Ladies wishing to join any of the Classes should enter 
their Names the day before the Re-opening. 

There are Vacancies for two Resident Pupils. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded upon application. 









Army, and 








Peeresses, 











ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE 
39, Kensington-square, W. 
Head-Master. 

F. NASH, Esq., late Sitaripal of Farington, Neilgherry Hills. 

Assisted by E. Thelwall, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cambridge ; 
Professor Hughes, F.R.G cing’ ( jolt. London; M, Alphonse ; 
Professor Schinzel H. Grantham, E sq. ; and others. 

Tuition Fee, , or 6 Guineas per annum. 

A _A few Vv canal or Bor arders. Term begins September 11 


AWDON HOUSE, HODDESDON, HERTS. 
—The Pupils of this Establishment, conducted by Miss 

Helen Taylor RE-ASSEMBLED THU RSDAY, August 31. 
ll, COLLEGE (for Ladies), 47 and 48, 

EDFORD- SOU ARE 
The © tpsese elt me for the Session 1865-66, on THURSDAY, 
sag 

he paste os JUNIOR PUPILS above 
will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, SEPTEM 
A few Pupils are received as BOARDERS. 


SCHOOL, 









Eight Years of Age 
BER 28th. 





Prospectuses may be had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 
St. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL.—WINTER SESSION. 


MEDICAL 
The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given by G EOR( 








D. POLLOCK, Esq., on MONDAY, the 2nd October, at 2 DP. - 

Perpetual Pupil’s Fee, 1001.; Comp ounder’s, 901.; Dental 

Pupil’s, 451. aoe 
EAF and DUMB. —PR IV ATE “EDUC: \- 


TION.—The Writer of the Pamphlet on the‘ Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb,’ advertised in the Atheneum, and which 
appeared in the‘ List of New Books’ for Saturday, August 12th 
1865, desires to receive a FEW MOR E YOUNG LADIES thus 
afflicted, as resident Pupils, to be educated according to the views 
therein n expressed. —Address 8. E. H., Rist’s Library, Kensington. 

HE GOVER ESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 

SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 

Na biti years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
obili 
















ty, Gentr: y, and Principals of aa to her REGISTER 
GLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 
Cours AN IONS, TUTORS ) School Pro- 


and PROF ROR 
perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in Ens 
Germany. _No charge to Principals. 
HE R EV. WILLIAM KIR KUS, 1 L L. B., 
assisted by experienced Masters in Natural Philosophy 
Chemistry and Modern or Eastern Languages, RECEIVES 
PUPILS to Board and Educate, and prepare for Unive srsity and 
Civil-Service Examinations, and the preliminary Arts Examina- 
wg for Law and Medic tudents.—For particulars apply to 
Rey. W. Kirkus, St. Thomas s-square, Hackney, London, N.E. 


= 
G R ADUATE, in Doub le Mathe matical 
Honours (Pure and Applied), and of ten years’ experience 
in teaching, wishes to secure an INTEREST, on reasonable 
terms, in a SCHOOL of established reputation, with hopes of 
succeeding to the same.—Apply to Arcuytas, Adams & Francis, 
59, , Fleet- street, E.C, 


iO PARE NTS “and GUARDI ANS.— —SU ly E- 
RIOR EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, N.W. of London, conducted by a Lady of many years’ 
experience, combining Languages, accomplishments by emi t 
Professors, and the comforts of a well-regulated home. Ever 
attention is are to the a us and mental cultivs ation of th« 
character. distinguished rences metus sive terms, from 70 
Guineas, according to requirements.—Lett a uddre ed to Zea, 
Messrs. Duff & Hodgson, Music Publishers, 20, Oxford-street, W. 


PE™ar ¢K-HILL GRAMMAR SC HOOL, 


near London. 
Principal—Mr. C. P, MASON, B.A 
College, London 
At the above-named School Boys, of from seven to eighteen years 
of age, receive asound and careful educ: ation, and are prepared 
either for the liberal professions or for commercial pursuits. The 
oungest Pupils form a separate Preparatory Department. The 
ouse is very large, and is surrounded by above seven acres of 
land, the greater part of which is occupied by the boys’ play- 
grounds ~ i cricket-field. Terms, from Forty to Sixty Guineas 
per annu 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, the 14th of Sep- 
tember. The Principal will be at home by the 7th of September. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the School; or 
from Messrs. Lindsay & Mason, 84, Beings all-street ; and Messrs. 


and, France and 



































» Fellow of University 





Relfe Brothers, School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 


Rora L SCHOOL OF MINES! 
Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B. F.R.S. &. 


During Se Session 1865-6, which will commence on the 2nd of 
OCTOBER, the following Courses of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 

. Chemistry—By E. ciyctecrang F.R.S. &e. 
Metallurgy—By John reer M.D. F-R. Ss. 

Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Mineralogy— . By 4 arington WwW. Smyth, ‘it. A., 
Paning— i F.R.S. 

Geology—By ». Re umsay, P.R.S. 

Applied Mechs ot By Robert W illis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Physics—By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


nstruction_in Mochenteuk Drawing, t yy the Rev. J. Hay- 
horne Edgar, } 


- ere re ePr 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 301. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20/., exclusive 
of the Laboratories 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Frankland, 
= in the Metallurgical Laboratory under the direction of 

xr. Percy. 

a8 kets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4l. 
each 

Officers in the hie s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, actin, 
oe Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at reduce 
pric 





Ce tific ated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, London, 8. 

TREN HAM REEKS, Registrar. 

s* 


M. ARY S “HOSPIT AL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION 1865-66 will COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, OCTOBER at 8 o'clock P.M., ry an Introductory 
Address by Dr. HANDFIELD JONES, FI 

At this Hospital the Medical Appointments, including five 
House-Surzeoneies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Scholarships of 502. each, and a Resident Registrarship at 1001. a 
year, are open to the Pupils without additional Fee. To enter, 
obtain Prospectus, and for other a ution, apply to any of the 


Medical Officers and — rs, or 
ERNEST 


( WENS COLLEGE, MANC HESTER (in 
Connexion with the University of London).—SESSION, 

1865-6.—The Session will commence on MONDAY, the 2nd of 

October, 1865, and terminate on FRIDAY, the 22nd of June, 1866. 

Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
COURSES-OF INSTRUCTION, 

Classics—Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A 

Comparative Grammar, English Language and Literature, Logic, 
and Mentaland Moral gota —Vrofessor A. J. Scott, M.A. 

Mathematics—Professor T. Bark A. 

Natural Philosophy- Professor R. . ee M.A 

Chemistry—Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D. PRS. 

Natural History—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S 

History, Jurispradence, and Political Economy—Professor R. C. 
Christie, M.A. F.S. 

Oriental Langu: ages— —_ T. Theodores. 

French Language and Literature—M. A. Podevin. 

German Li nema and Literature—Mr. T. Theodores. 

Drawing—Mr. W. Walk 

College Tutor— Mr. Vv 





to 
HART, Dean of the School. 








Vv. s. Jevons, M.A. 

Additional Lectures, on which the attendance is optional and 
without Fees, viz.,on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the 
Greek of the New Testament ; on the Relations of Religion to the 
Life of the Scholar. 

Evening Classes, for Persons not attending the Day Classes, 
include the following subjects of instruction, viz., Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Mental and Moral Philosophy. Logic, English Language 
and Literature, English History, Political Economy, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural Hunters, French and German. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 


Wellington Scholarship (Greek Testament)—annual value, 20U., 
tenable for one year. 

Dalton Chemical Schol: arship—annual value, 501., 
two years. 

Dalton Mathematical Scholarships—one Senior and one Junior, 
each of the annual value of 25/., tenable for one year. 

Manchester Free ummar School Schol: urship, to be competed 
for by Scholars of the Manchester Free Grammar School—annual 
value about 132., tenable for three years. 

Dalton Mathematical Exhibitions, two of 15l. each, tenable for 
one year, to be competed for by persons not previously Students 
of the College. 

Dalton Prizes in Natural History and Chemistry. (See Pro- 
spectus.) 

Particulars for the present Session will be found in a Prospectus, 
which may be obtained from Mr. Nicholson, the Registrar, at the 

Jollege, Quay-street, Manchester. 

The C alendar for the Session may be had, price Half-a-Crown, 
; or from Messrs. nexus & Sons, Booksellers, St. 
juare; and other Bookse 
Principal will attend at Lo College for the purpose of 
Students, on Wednesday the 27th, Thursday the 
28th, and Friday the 29th of September, from 11 a.m. to 2P.M.; 
and for the admission of new Evening Students on hae! and 
Tuesday, the 9th and 10th of Uctober, from 6°30 to 9P. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principe al. 

JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary tot the’ Trustees. 
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WI ENS COLLEGE.—The Principal has made 
arrangements to RECEIVE One or Two Students of the 
‘ollege as R ESIDENT PUPILS, in gp House at Fallowfield, 
ia ar Manchester.—Address Professor J. G. Greenwoop, Owens 
College, Manchester. 


SHELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
iN Mr. R. DAMON, of WEYMOUTH, will, on application, 
sone an abridged CATALOGUE of his extensive Stock, in the 

following Departments :— 

1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 

2. BRITISH SHELLS. 

3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS. 
4. MINERALS. 

5. PUBLICATIONS. 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.O. 














Britisx “ASSOCIATION FOR Ty 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


BIRMINGHAM MEETING 
6th to 17th September, 1865. 
Reception Room, Exchange Assembly Room, New-stregt, 
gy oe 


PHILLIPS, Esq. F.R.S., F.G.S, » £6. e, 
Professor of Geo ae in inthe t Unis ersity of Oxon! 


The objects of the Association are:—To give a a impale 
and more systematic direction to scientific inqui: 
the intercourse of those who cultivate prt di 
the British Empire, with one another, and w ign 
phers ; to obtain a more general attention to the objects sisi, 
and a removal of disadvantages of a public kind which 


hs GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
W gorse poate September.—President’s Address, at 8 p.y, + in the 


Sectional Meetings daily, as usual, from the 7th to the 1%, 
inclusive. 


Wednesday, 13th September.—Concluding General Meeting. 

Thursday, 7th September.—Soirée in the Town Hall. 

Friday, ath September.—Evening Lecture in the Town Hall 

Monday, llth September.—Evening Lecture and Soirée, 

Tuesday, 12th September.—Soirée in the Town Hall. 

Saturday, 9th September.—Excursions to Warwick, and Stratforj. 
: on-Avon ; - Covent: and Kenilworth; W orcester anj 

alvern; and to Wroxeter, Shrewsbury, Wenlock, the 
Wrekin and Coalbrookdale. 

Thursday, 14th September.—Excursions to Dudley Caverns, thy 
South Staffordshire Coal-Fields and Ironworks ; and to Ligh. 
field, Walsall, Cannock Chase and the Burton Breweries, 

On and after August 7th, until September 2nd, Life Member 
who intend to be present at ‘the Meeting may receive their Tickets 
by applying to the General Treasurer, and returning to them their 
Life Member's Invitation Circular; Annual Subscribers who wish 
to receive their Tickets must. return their Inv itation Circular, 
with 11. inelosed, to the General Treasurer, W. Spottiswoode, Bsq., 
50, Grosvenor-place, London, 8.W. 

The Executive Committee at Birmingham will elect newMen- 

bers and Associates on the Sameer oie oa 

1.—New Life M ion of 101., which 

them to receive qrasaitounly ‘the Reports of the -Aeoeiatian whieh 

— be published after the date of payment. 

—New Annual Subscribers for a a of 21. for the first 
oe Those receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of their 
admission, and for every following year in which they continue to 
pay a Subscription of 1. without intermission. 

3.—Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of Il, They 
are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of 
the publication price. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentlema. 
Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may be obtained by 
Members, on payment of 11. 

After September 2nd, personal applica ation for Tickets must be 
made at the Reception Room, (the Exchange) Birmingham, which 
will be opened on MONDAY, September 4th. 

Gentlemen who have, in any former year, been admitted Mem 
bers of the Associa vor5 may, on this occasion, renew their Member. 
ship, without being upon for arrears, on payment of lL. 

Without a proper nae ° obtained as above, no Person will k 

ngs. 


admitted to any ofits M 
and A ding to be present at the Meeting 
No. 52, New 


JOHN 











are roquseted to apply to the Local Secretaries, 
Street, Birmingham, who will assist them in procuring Lod sine, 
and will forward a Rail way Pass entitling the holder too 
from the principal Railway Companies a Return Ticket at 
Single Fare, available from Monday, September 4th, to Saturday, 
September 16th, inclusive. 

G. Local Secretaries 


). BO 
a: : OHA MBERLAIN, by 
WM. MATHEWS, J Jun., for the Meeting 


AOR § SALE, a Small C Collection of CURIOUS 

BOOKS, comprising outs, Facetiw, Chap-Books ; also s 

unique Copy, illustrated, of Meursii Elegantia, e ford ae 
property of a Gentlemen leaving England.—For particulars, 
with directed envelope, R. 8., Esq., 24, Rye-lane, I Peckham, 


HE NEW PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. 
—List of Prices for all sizes of Pictures, as well as’ of the 

new Chemicals — ed to produce the marvellous results of 
the WOTHLYTYPE, Aogether with a Specimen of this beautifd 
icy of Printing, forwarded on application to the Secretary, 
United Association of Photography (Limited), 213, Regent-street, 





*,* Pictures, Engravings, &. are beautifully copied by this 


process. 
MARBLE FIGURES, GROUPS an 


BUSTS, selected with the ens care, suited for the 
; the price in ali cases 
"M‘Lean’s New Gallery, 





Drawing-room, Library, or. Conservato. 
being moderate.—Now on View, at T. M. 
7, Haymarket. 


PAIN TINGS, ANCIENT and MODERN, 


for SALE, the Property of a Lady.—Ancient; A. 
= eats oletto. ay Giulio Romano, 





Rembrandt, C. P. Liberi, § 
Breughel and Rottenhamer, Watteau, Greuze, and others. Mo- 
dern: Miiller, W: atts, Constable, W illis, Danby senior, Hey 
and others.—AIay be seen, on presentation of card, to Mr, 
Sprigg, 106, Great Russell- street, Bedford-square. 


“ And the little Robin Redbreasts | 
Came and covered them with leaves. 


(PHE “BABES in the WOOD.” This mos 
harming Photograph from Life, with Natural Scene, beat: 
tifully Coloured. Post free 12 stamps. 
__Sterescopic Cor Company, 54, Cheapside, and 110, Regent- street 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST TICKETS at Cheap Fares, avail- 
uble for One Calendar Month, are ISSUED at the MID- 
LAND BOOKING- OFF FICE, KING Gs CROSS, and other Prin- 
cipal Stations ; also in London at Cook's Excursion and T 
Office, 98, Fleet-street, corner of Bride-lane—to 
ScOTL AND—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, Stirling, Perth, 
Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Tnverness, ke 
IRELAND—Belfast, Portrush, for Giant’s Causeway. 
LAKE DISTRICT—Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverston®, 
Grange, Coniston, Penrith, Keswick, Morecam be, &c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING-PLACES— Scarborough, Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Redcar, Saltburn, Seaton, Withers 
Hornsea, Harrogate, Matlock, Buxton, &c. 
Programmes and fol erent oer be obtained at all the 
Company’s Stations and Recei 
I naire at King’ s Cross for Tickets v vid Midland Railway. 
_ Derby, 1 1865. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manage. | 


‘HE GALANTY SHOWMAN. —How 
Make a Galanty Show, and Act the Enraged Ont 5 af 
Button, the Broken Bridge, Mother Goose, and Punc Serelte 
with Dialogues complete, 150 Engravings, post free for 
stamps.— =e G. CLarKke & Co., 252, Strand. 
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THE ATHENZUM 





17 ALUABLE BOOKS.—S. & T. GILBERT’s 
y ote new and extensive REMAINDER CATALOGUES, 
containi 1 the recent purchases, are now ready ; 

gomprisie a ere stlection of choicely illustrated and illumina’ 
d Juyenile Books, suitable alike for every purpose of 
pamenation, “published from 1s. up to 2001., now reduced in price, 
Beginning at 5d. up to 251., sent gratis, and postage free, on appli. 


oe, Book is new, and warranted perfect, and is not reduced in 
price through any blemish or imperfection whatever, ae isin the 
same condition as when issued by the various Publish 

amps earl ly. —4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, 


London, E.C fee 








sIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED PREFERENCE STOCK. 
(Both Principal and Interest guaranteed.) 


E SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited). Established in 1840. 


The Directors of this Company are now prepared to receive Ap- 

plications for further Allotments of this STOCK at par, which 

will be inscribed on the Books of the ened in the names of 
Allottees free of stamp-duty or other charg 

The Stock is to be paid for by Testalenanie: the Dividend will 
begin to accrue from the days when the Instalments are paid. 
Interest at Five per Cent. per Annum will be allowed on Instal- 
ments paid in advance of their due dates, 

The Ordinary Stock of the Company is 300,0001., fully paid-up. 
The Dividends paid on that Stock since the commencement have 
averaged Ten per cent. per Annum. 

arenas of / c W, Garde and all further partioulans may be obtained 

from Sir R Carden & Co., Stock-Brokers, oe yal Exchange- 
buildings; at the European "Bank, 83, King V 
London ; or from the Seeretary of the Company. 


By order of the Directors, C. GRAINGER, Secretary. 


Orrices: Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, 
Lo aw 'y C., Ist August, 1865. . 


jilliam-street, 





NV OORE, M‘QUEEN & CO. (Limited).—‘ The 

HOUSE of COMMONS,’ painted by John Phillip, R.A.— 
The Etching of this celebrated national werk, engraved by Thomas 
Oldham Barlow, Esq. .can now be INSPECTED by Subscribers 
at the C ompany *s Places of Business, 25, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, W.; and 10, Fenchurch-street, E. 6. 


N OORE, M‘QUEEN & CO. (Limited).— 

‘CROMW ELLat HAMPTON COURT PALACE,’ painted 
by Charles Lucy, Esq.—The Exhibition of this popular Historical 
Witere (now on View at 10, Fenchurch-street, # C.) will short] 
CLOSE. Subscribers’ ramen for the Engraving are now receive 
at the Company’s Offices, 25, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. ; 
and 1( 10, Fenchurch-street, E. C. 


Af OORE, M‘QUEEN & CO. (Limited).—‘ The 

CRUCIFIXION,’ painted by H. C. Selous, Esq. ; engraved 
by Charles Lewis, Esq.—This Ss magnificent Work of Art will be 
published in a few days. 5, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. ; 
and 10, Fenchurch-street, BE. a 


Me OORE, M‘QUEEN & CO. (Limited).—Carl 
Werner's ‘ JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, and the HOLY 
aac Ese dedicated by express permission to H. R.H. the Prince 
es.—The Second Part of this important publication is now 


Part I. contains: 
General View of Jerusalem, 
View of Bethlehem. 

The Saviour’s Birthplace. 


Daas IL 
The Man 


The Grotto ‘del teste, Pethichem. 
Bethany and the Dead Sea. 
Each Part will be accompanied by an elaborate and ——— 
descriptive Letter-press by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. F.R.G. 
The complete work will be ‘comprised in Ten’ Parts, each Part 
containing three subjects. alahenabi 
ts, 


Proof Copies, 41. 148. 6d. per Part 3s. per Part. 
fh ad -street, Ox: brd-street, W.; and 10, Fenchurch- 
street, E.C. 
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OORE, M‘ QUE EN &_CO. (Limited).—‘ My 
FIRST SERMON,’ engrav: ed by Thomas Oldham Barlow, 
Esq.—The Engraving of this popular picture, by John Everett 
Millais, R.A., is now ready for de! joel Remark, Artist’s Proofs, 
§l. 88.; Artist’s Proofs, 61. 6s.—25, Berners-street, Oxford- street, W.; 
and 10, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


NV OORE, M‘QUEEN & CO. (Limited).—‘ Sir 
ISAAC NEWTON.’—The Celebrated Portrait, from the 
ere by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the Collection of ‘the Right 
on. the Earl of Portsmouth, engraved by T. O. Barlow, Esq., is 
now ready. Artist’s Proofs, signe » price 5 5s. —25, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, W.; and 10, ‘Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


MOORE, M‘QUEEN & CO. (Limited).—‘ The 
GOOD SHEPHERD,’ by W. T. Dobson, A.R.A. 
painte d as a Companion to Hol Iman Hunt’s celebrated picture, 
Phe a of the World,’ now in course of cpereving, 2 the 
same style and size, by W. H. Simmons, will yy ae iy. 
Artist’s Proofs, 8l. 88.; Proofs before Letters, 61. 6s. broofs, after 
2l. 28. Subscribers’ Names received 








tters. 41. 4s.; and Prints, 
at the Offices of the Company, 2, Berners-street, Uxford-street, 
W.; and 10, Fenchurch- ‘street, Ec: 





[°° RE, M‘QUEEN & CO. (Limited).—The 
Directors beg to announce that they have in COURSE of 
PUBLICATION several highly-important WORKS, of which 
the following may be enumerated :— 
*My Second Sermon,’ by John Everett Millais, R.A. 
* After Work,’ by Thomas “ye R.A. 
‘The Signal in the Horizon,’ by J. C. Hook, R.A 
‘The Carpenter's Shop,’ by J os Everett Millais, R.A. 
‘The Slide and the Football,’ by Thomas Webster, R.A 
A series of four subjects illustrative of ‘ Hawking in the Olden 
Time,’ by Richard Ansdell, A.R.A. 
‘Rescu ued,’ by Richard Ansdell, A.R.A. 
(Light and Darkness,’ by George Smith. 
he Return from Hawking’ (re- 
eq Cugtaved, reduced size), 
Hunters at Grass’ (re-engrayed, 
reduced size), 
‘Morning and Evening,’ by W. C. T, Dobson, A.R.A. 
She Wore a Wreath of Roses,’ . Charles Baxter. 
; Shoeing the Horse,’ by J. F. Herring. 
“Market Morning,’ F, Herring. 
A series of four subjects yr of * ‘phew: farming in the 
0 flighlands, th Richard Ansdell, A.R.A 
r ¥ :" 
squint to ane i me!" 3 Heary de. 
*The Girl I left behind me,’ by J. D. Luard. 


Also various choice subjects in Chromo-litho; hy, after the 
first Modern English Artists. — 
ann root, Oxford street, W.; and 10, Fenchurch- 
eet, 


By Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 


XUM 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the BEST BOOKS of the SEASON are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


First-Ciass SUBSCRIPTION 
(for the Newest Books), 
ONE GUINEA per Annum and upwards, commencing at any date. 


Crass B Supscriprion, 
HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


NOTICE. 
Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 


295 
Valuable Library of a deceased Gentleman.—Three Days? 
Sale at Bowness, Windermere. 


M&, WILLIAM SUART will SELL ie 
UCTION, P > il ', 4 VILLAS, pov. Aol 
b glee os e residen the late RICHA 
jon ae RSDAY, FRIDAY re BATURDAY, = fn ws 
9th o m ber, Handsome, Modern ‘and Useful 
HousEHOLE PEURNITURE the First and the Contents 
of the LIBRARY on the Second and Thir 8, comprising a 
large number of Rare and Curious Books, incallae teens 
Ducatus Leodiensis—Camden’s Britannia, 3 vols.—Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, 8 vols,—The H.B. Political Sketohes, 9 vols.— 
Guillim’s Heraldry — W hitaker’s Histories of Whalley, Craven 
and Cartmell, 3 separate vols.—Grose’s Military Antiquities, 
10 vols.— Leigh's Natural History of Laucashire — Meyrick’s 
Ancient Armour, 3 vols.—Sandford’s Genealogical History of 
the —<y of noe mag pow 8 as of Berelary . 2 vols.— 








Gregso' F of n Guill ty isplay of 
Herald airy, v4 9—Pine’s Pri and Ce lating to the 
Order of the Bath, 1730 — Nicolas's History of the Orders of 


Knighthood, 4 vols.—Smith’s Antiquities of London, 1791— 
Noble’s History of the College of Arms—Milles’s Catalogue of 
Honor, a very fine copy, 1610—and numerous other Works in 
Heraldic, Antiquarian, Genealogical, Historical and Topographical 
ot a all in splendid condition, and many magnificently 


Catalogues upon receipt of two stamps, Ce be had _ on applica- 
— to the Auctioneer, | Bowness, r leesrs. Burghope & 
— 








conan, 


YRASER’S MAGAZINE for. 
No, CCCOXXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents. 
Mannahatta. 
Gilbert Rugge: a Tale. By the Author of ‘ A First Friendship.’ 
Chapters L.—LITI. 





Subscription to Mudie’s Select Library, and obtain a t 
succession of the best Books on liberal terms. 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS for all READERS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 
Postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS for all BUYERS. 


See MUDIE’S SURPLUS LISTS for SEPTEMBER. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
New Oxrorp-street, Lonpon. 
City Orrice: 4, Kinc-strEET, CHEAPSIDE. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital 500,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Hesnent, =, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robe: » M.P. 


George Ireland, —e Esq 
Dunean James Kay, Esq. Robert’ Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

Thev are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in “ lon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India po Bn ienteahe at, — 
E.C. By order, JOHN ANDERSON, 











Sales by Auction 
MESSBS. 


Soccer of WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of 5 ciierary Evopers and Works illustrative of the 
e Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at — Gallery, No. 21, 
Wolingtan- -street, Strand, W.C., on TH JRSDAY, September 7, 
and two following days, at 1 o’clock precise me the MISCEL- 
LANEOUS LIBRARY of the late Rick ARD LAMBERT 
JONES, Esq., comprising Nash’s History of Worcestershire, with 
Supplenient, 3 vols. illustrated with additional en, ravings, printed 
papers, phs, &c.—Stow’s Survey of London. LA. Strype, 
2 vols. test edition—Stace’s Cromwelliana, illustrated unday’s 
Metropolis Coronata, 1615—Beauties of og a and Wales, an 
illustrated copy on large paper—Dibdin’s ibliographical Anti- 
quarian and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols.— 
Chalmers’s Biographica! Dictionary, 32 vols. maa Pageants and 
Tracts relating to London, Curious Trials, & 
May be viewed two days prior, and pe sal had on receipt of 
two stamps. 








Photographs and Miscellaneous Articles, 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on FRIDAY, September 8, at haif-past 12 precisely, an 
ASSORTMENT of Cameras, Lenses, Baths, Printing Frames and 

other useful Photographic Ap aratus, Microscopes by Smith « 
Beck, and a variety of Objects for ditto, Dissolving- View etectid 
and Slides, Stereoscopes and Slides, Jewellery, Prints, Curiosities, 

and a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles. 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 


ad. 
VV R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-oteece, Covent- 
garden, on TUESD DAY, es 12, at _half-past 12 precisely, 
a COLLECTION of Heads and Horns of Animals, Brrd-Skine, 
Reptiles in Spirits, Insects, Shells, Minerals, Fossils, and sundry 
Curiosities. 


On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Natural History. 











of the Court and hogy ot df the Emperor Paul I. of 
Russia, w) a — Period of his h. From the Papers of a 
eceased Russian General A hay Part Il. 
On L i of El tary Instruction. 
On Rifle Shoo 


Abigail: a Tale? cy Three Chapters. 
Free Translation from the Icelandic of the ‘ Edda.’ By Sir Ed- 
mund Head. 
The Priest in the Congregation. 
Some fon og from the gone of the Chomley Family. 
____ London Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


No. XI. SEPTEMBER, with Frontispiece, price 1s. 6d. 


HE ALPINE JOURNAL: a Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation. 

bers of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited by H. B. S CHORGE SLA a. - 

Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Some New Ascents and Passes in the Chain of Mont Blanc. By 
A. ADAM “pap ae 

Col des Grandes J orasses. yy. Arrucr Mivmay, M.A 

On the Deterestnation of Heights by means of tine’ Barometer. 
Part Il. F Matuews, Jun. 

~4 of New E during the Summer of 1865, up to 


ist 9. 
Notes ond Quéries 

e Fatal Accident on the Matterhorn—Fatal Accident on the 
Riffelhorn- Farel Accident on Monte Rosa—Second Ascent of 
the Matterhorn—Alpine Byways: XI. The Bregenzer Wald— 
The Gamchi Glacier—The Geschenen Limmi—Recent Alpine 
Publications—Erection of - Hut on the Fat Faulberg—Proposed 
English Church at Zermatt 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1865. No. DXCIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 


Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence. Part I. 
Miss Marjoribanks. 
: an Episode of Contemporaneous Autobiography.— 














‘ion. 
Switzerland in Summer and Autumn. 
Marcus Aurelius to Lucius Verus, 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke. Vv. 
Our Political Prospects. 
The Death of William Aytoun. 


W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








On the Ist of Sep blished, price 2s. No. X. of 
(THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
A Journal of 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE. 
Contents. 


1. The Book of Daniel. IL. 
2. Women’s Work in the Chu’ 
3. The Influence of the Chureh " England on Theology. 
. Donaldson on <— ee Literature and Doctrine. 
. The Fatherhood of G 
& Sharpe’s Hebrew Seri iawn 
7. Colenso on the Penta ach. ~— v. 
To be had through any B Ll ts and Publi- 
cations for Review should be —_ to ry pei iie * 
London: Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand, W. 0.4 Williams 
& Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. » and at 20, 








South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. Leipzig! Denigke. Man: 
chester: Johnson & Rawson, Market-street. 
HE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY 


REVIEW. Price 1s. 


The SEPTEMBER Number contains : — Under Two Fla he. 
Chap. 3. The * Welcher’ and the ‘ Guards’ Crack.’ Chap. 4, ‘The 
Soldiers’ Blue Riband’—Malta in the = Centur; 
Franeo-Arab Life—Naval Politics: Chap. 1, The Principles of 
Naval Policy. Chap. 2, The War Paried. | ” Chap. 3 r the 
War—Moral and Social ‘al Welfare of the Soldier—Military Litera- 
ture ; or, What should Officers Read and Write—The Royal Navy: 
Our Sailors—How WwW a won his Spurs—The “Tate Admiral 
White—New Books, 

Office, 9, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Contents of SEPTEMBER Part, price 7d. 


—Scenes of 











Hotel Reform. Poem—The Harvest Moon. 

Gamahes. | Suburban Lodging-Hunting. 

Too M an Money. | Hurricanes. 

Poem Fn Thresher’s Song. Poem—Shyness 

The‘ itched’ Farm. InTwo Lieut. Van Renssellaer’s Boots. 
Pal | The Jewish Community in Eng- 

Horse-Flesh. 


Donkey Derby. 


ap Science and Arts. 
re I a Star. 


The 
Life ond "Shadows of London | The Month: 
ife—A Nomination. Poem—We' 


Chapters XI. to XVITI. of an Original Romance, called 
THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE, 
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HE ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER (price 

28. 6d.) contains pa ne-  mngravings after Baron W appers’ 

* Death of Golumbus,’ J.0, (R.A.) ‘ Passing Cloud,’ and 
Turner's ‘ Pevensey Ba: 7. 

e Literary Contri utions include: Karl Friedrich Lessing, 
by J B. Atkinson, illustrated—Lowther Castle—Liverpool Pot- 
tery and China, by L. Jewett, illustrated—Art-Exhibition at 
Alton Towers— Bonsest icated Animals, illustrat -Rambles 
in Belgium, illustrated—The Riv: a} Musoume. Bloomsbury and 
Kensington —The Bg International Exhibition of 1867— 
Amelia ee and Mrs. 8 Hall, illustrated—Anglo- 
presah = Worle at at the Cry stal Palase—Chureh 's Pictures of 

Cotopaxi, mborazo, and the Aurora Borealis—Art-Union of 
London, Prize Exhibition, &c. 
London : Virtue & Co. 26, Ivy-Lane. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE of 


LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, and ART, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1865. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 
1. PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDIES. Byan M.D. III. The Theory 
of Food. 








2. INTRODUCTION to the ODYSSEY. 
3. The OLD PAGODA TREE: a Story in Five Parts. 
Iltudus T. Prichard. Part I 
Chapter 4.—A ly 
Chapter 5.— Landing a Missionary. 
Chapter 6.—Will she marry ? 
4. MEDLEVAL BOOKMAKING. 
5. The SOUTHERN CROSS. 
6. SOME MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Author of ‘ Memorials of Westminster.’ Part I 
7. ARABIC LEGENDS. 
8. The FORLORN HOPE. 
9. WESLEYANISM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
10. INCIDENTS of ITALIAN TRAVEL. By Viator. III. The 
Midnight Tragedy of Ferrara. 
ll. The CONVERSION of ABRAHAM. 
12. PAROCHIAL SISTERHOODS. 
Vol. I. January to June, 1865, may be had in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


HE SHILLING MAG AZINE, | No. 3 - 
SEPTEMBER, 1865. 
Contents. 
=. KELLER. Chapters 15 and 16. By the Author of 
Geith of Fen Court,’ &. (Illustrated by J. D. Wat- 


By 


By the 





on 
A POOR POET to HIS LOVE. 
On fe WORTH of a CLASSICAL EDUCATION. By Bonamy 
rice. 


The FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

EDUCATION in CHINA. Part II. By Sir John Bowring. 

MAURICE CLIFFORD. A Tale. 

OUR TOUR through the HIGHLANDS. 

“The KNIGHT of the KNIFE.” By Charles B, Gibson. 

“CHRISTIE and MANSON’S.” By the Editor. (Illustrated by 
R. T. Pritchett.) 

The ELFIN HORN. 


The Peace FLOWER of RAVENSWORTH. 
15. 


Chapters 13, 14 
By the Author of ‘Dr. Jacob,’ &. (Illustrated by 
Paul Gray.) 


London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





This day, 8vo. cloth, 5s. an free, Vol. I., containing the First 
our Numbers, 


HE SHILLING MAGAZINE. (Illustrated.) 
A Miscellany of Literature, Social Science, Fiction, Poetry, 
Art, &c. Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A. Queen’s College, 


Oxford. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





Now ready, One: Shilling, No. 69, THE 


ORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SEPremBer. 
With Illustrations by George Du ‘Maurier and George H. 
Thomas. 
Contents. 
Wits om eer |, DASE. An Every-day Story. 


- ®t 41.—Gathering Clouds. 
” - ae Storm Bursts. 


(With an 


” Cynthia 's Confession. 
so -_ oly. Gibson to the Rescue. 
5 Pam ser. ence. 


INDUCTION and DEDUCTION. By Baron Liebig. 
MY PERSECUTORS. 
BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Book tHe Fourta—continued. 
Chapter 3.—The Brink of Discovery. 
»  4-—Allan at Bay. 
HARVEST. 
The ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
The SOCIAL HISTORY of the NAVY. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Price 3d., by post 4d. 


HE CHOIR and MUSICAL RECORD for 
SEPTEMBER, No. 61, Vol. 4, contains: Original Articles— 

Re esr, of Dr. Campion’s Treatise on Counterpoint (17th century 
horal Festivals—Correspondence on the *Te Deum’ and Point- 
the Ps: alter—Musical News—and Four Pages of Music: ‘ Jubi- 

in , composed by G. B. Allen. Subscription, 4s. per annum, post 


Metzler & Co. 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 
JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER. Part 6. Third Series. Price 
18. With Plate Engraving of “* Hy« an ost atic Press for Baling Cot- 
ber RE Reape -two i ood Engray 
inal Articles on Mechanical Pu a idling of Iron—The Dubli 
Exhibition, 1865—Production of Useful Metals in the United 
Kingdom—Couvreux’s Excavator—American Patent Law—and 
Cotton Pressing. 
ro - Teenie: peeking ] Fabrice—Johnson ; Feeding Appa- 
ratus for Carding Machines—Wailes and Cooper; / 
Stamps—Lord John Hay. a ——" 
Reviews of Books, Correspondence, Scientific Societies, Monthly 
Tigees, Marine og oY List of Patents, &c. 
ongmans egernesters -row ; Editors’ Of Offic 
for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fields ilitida 








122, Fleet-street, London. 


NOTICE.— WHO IS THE 
HEIR? the New Novel by Mr. Mortimer Collins 
(reprinted from the ‘ Dublin University Maga- 
zine’), will be ready on Sept. 5, at all Libraries, 
in 3 vols. 

NEW 


SOPHY LAURIE 


[This day. 


NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 


II. 
NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In 2 vols. 


ROYAL FAVOURITES 
By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
*,* This important work has been in preparation over 
two = [Shortly. 


u 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. G. WILLS, 


DAVID CHANTREY 


By the Author of ‘The Wife’s Evidence,’ &c. 
Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 
(On Sept. 10. 
Iv. 


NEW BOY’S BOOK BY MR. PERCY B. 


PAUL PEABODY 


By the Author of * The Sailor Crusve,’ &c. 
{On Sept. 10. 


ST. JOHN. 


Ve 
NEW NOVEL. 


CHARLOTTE THRALE 


By STEPHEN MARTEGRES. (Ready. 


vi. 
ANECDOTICAL MEMOIRS. 


NAPOLEON III. AND HIS COURT 


(Ready. 
VIL. 
NEW WORK OF TRAVELS. 


In 1 vol. 
THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER 


Or, Travels on the Highways and Byways of Europe. 
By MAJOR H. BYNG HALL. = [On Sept. 5. 


vill. 
NEW WORK BY SIR LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 


By the Author of ‘ Historic Byeways,’ ‘Caroline Matilda,’ &c. 
(Ready. 
1X. 
NEW NOVEL. 


CRUEL FORTUNE 


By the Author of ‘ Milly Moss,’ ‘Queens of Song,’ &c. 
[Ready. 


x. 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 


FATE OF THORSGHYLL 


By the Author of ‘ The Hawkshawes,’ &c. 
Ummediately. 


xI. 
NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


JERUSALEM AS IT IS. 


By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. 
(In October. 
xII. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,’ &c. 


SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 


Reprinted from Temple Bar Magazine. 
_ [Early in October. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


This day, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 68. 
ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES 
By W. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, - 68. each, 
PAID IN FULL. By H. J. Byron. 
THE DOCTOR’S WIPE. By the Author 


of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE. By 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SAL. 


HENRY DUNBAR. By the Author of 


* Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 
BROKEN to HARNESS. By E. Yates. 
SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE. By A. Thomas. 
SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. 
BACKWOODSMAN. By Sir Lascelles 
WRAXALL, Bart 
NOTICE.—HA ND and GLOVE, by 
the Author of ‘ Barbara's History,’ &c., the Library Edi- 
tion, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-Page, price 6s. 
— bound, cloth gilt, is now ready at all Book- 
se 
JoHN MaxweELt & Co. Publishers, 122, Fleet- 
street, London. 





———— 


MISS METEYARD. 


HE SEPTEMBER NUMBER of PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN of EMINENCE con. 
tains a_ Portrait and “gts Memoir of Miss Mete: 
Henry epee gs ay h.D 
R.A. Price 


Twenty- woh Niduthiy Parts have now been issued, each con. 
taining three Portraits and Memoirs of Men of Eminence t in 
Litera‘ a Science and Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others included in this 
Magazine, separately (as Cartes de Visite) for 12 postage-stamps, 

London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without, 


EVICES and INSCRIPTIONS on BELLS. 
fully illustrated paper on this subject a rs i 
GENTLEM ANS 3 MAGAZINE for September (price ed. ,w = + 
also contains Articles on Irish Folk-lore Mythology, Vestignsotie 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon Tongues, Antiquarian Researches, the 
Flint Question, Sonetion of the Restoration of Winchester 
Cross, Documentary History of English Cathedrals, &c.; Dorches. 
ter Meeting of the Archwological Institute, and “yet dings of 
the various other Archxological Societies ; Correspondence on the 
British Army in 1712, Destruction of éhureh Monuments in 
Essex, Robert Danvers, Worcester Notes and ueries, &¢,; 
Reviews; Monthly Intelligence; List of the New Parliament: 
Births, Marriages, Deaths; Markets, &c. 
London: John Henry! & & James es Parker, 377, Strand. 


. F.R.S., and Edward Matthew Wort 


‘: 





ge a cloth, gilt side, back and edges, uniform with the Girly 
Ow: k, ‘and org illustrated with full page and other 
Enaravi ings, price 48. 


HE BOYS HOLID AY BOOK. By the 
Rev. T. E. FULLER. Containing athe tentaanea how to. 
play all kinds of games; whether in the fields, the woods, 
rivers, the play-ground, within doors, or at the fiteside—including 
Scientific Amusements, and treating of the Workshop, Chemistry, 
Photography, Fire Works, Legerdemain, Riddles, Enigmas, Cha- 
rades, &c., with a copious guide for preening Sac rearing home 
pets—their treatment in sickness and in healt 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
FIRST DIVISION. 
Now ready, complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 21, a, 


cloth lettered, 

AN ANCIENT HISTORY, 
E FROM THE 

EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF THE WESTERN 

EMPIRE. 
By Puitip Smitu, B.A. 
One of the Principal Contributors to Dr. Smith’s Classical 
Dictionaries. 

* The above forms the First Division of the HISTORY of the 
WORLD. The oe are sold separately—Vols. I. and II. each 
12s. 6d.; Vol. III. 

Within the 1 compass of Three Volumes the 
Reader has now offered to him, for the first time in English 
Literature, a complete ANCIENT History, from the 
Creation of the World to the Fall of the Western Empire, 
treated as a continuous narrative and with unity of purpose 
Besides its place in the whole scheme of the History of the 
World, this division may be regarded as forming a complete 
and independent work, which may occupy the place once 
filled by the Ancient History of Rollin. 

“The three Punic Wars form the staple of the most brilliant 
historical descriptions in this portion of a volume which con- 
cludes with the death of the younger pore and the formation of 
the high-sounding * Province of Asia.’ In dealing with these sub- 
jects, the author has, if possible, shown even more skill and apti- 
tude than before in exercising his power of condensation ; and 
style is equal to the subject, lending — subject what it often 
lacks—an attractive grace.”—Atheneu 

** He writes the history as well as comments upon it, so that 
ordinary reader who shall master the contents of the volumes as 
they appear will find himself at the end tolerably well furnished 
in historic knowledge. It should be added that Mr. Smith writes 
in a clear and agreeable manner, and that he displays in the choice 
and handling of his Bg the skill of a discreet, devout, and well- 
read man.”—Daily News. 

~~ London: Walton & Maberly, Gower-street and Ivy-lane. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


REASONABLE FAITHS. 
By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORK BY W. CHAMBERS, 
Now ready, price 2s. 6d. bound in red leather, 


(eaneens® HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, 
with ANSWERS. A work embracing Ancient and Modem 
History, and designed as a simple means of imparting Instrue 
tion, and preparing Candidates for Competitive Examinations 
It will be immediately followed by 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, with ANSWERS. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. 











Just published, price 2s. 


= x © & f A Ga 
Archeological and Historical, of 
CHESTER, MANCHESTER, ST. ASAPH, AND BANGOR. 
By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, B.D., 
Precentor and Prebendary of Chichester, &c. 
Phillipson & Golder, Eastgate-row, Chester. 


HAVET’S GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


Eighth Edition, in 2 vols. 
HAY. T’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; Part I. 
tionary of 10,006 Words and numerous Idioms, &c. 330 crown 8v0. 


der, Grammar, French and English Exercises, a Dic 
pages, 4g. 


*,* This First Part is the most complete, and comparatively the 
chea pest First French Course yet published, as it contains every- 
thing required in Elementary Classe: 


HAY. ET’S FRENCH CLASS. BOOK ; Part IT. 
e Syntax and Peculiarities of the Language, with Exer- 
cises, and English oa to be translated into French, &€. 
or crown 8vo. pages, 3 
* The entire w ork may be had in one volume, under, the - 
ot" i AVET 8 ‘C OMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- BOOK,’ 500 
pages, 68 
London: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Longman & Co; 
Dulau & Co 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


STONEHENGE’S INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
In post 8vo. half bound (496 pages), price 10s. 6d. 


The SHOT-GUN and SPORTING RIFLE. By Stonehenge. 


This Book contains Chapters on Pigeon and Sparrow Trap-shooting—Open Shooting—Covert Shooting—Wild- 
fowl] Shoeting—Rifle Shooting—Field Spaniels and their Breaking—Retrievers—Rabbiting—Rabbit Dogs—Ferrets 
and Ferreting—Shooting Ponies—General Management of Shooting Dogs—The Varieties of Shot-guns and the 
Accessories used with them—The Sporting Rifle—The Gamekeeper’s Duties—Vermin and the Modes of destroying 
them—Poachers, and the best modes of t ting their scl With 120 Illustrations. 








In fcap. 8vo. limp, ls.; or by post fourteen stamps, 


LORD PALMERSTON. A Biography. 





THE CHEAPEST EDITION OF ‘THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth (750 pages), 3s. 6d. 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“The book is of a handy shape; the type is clear and plain, the paper is delicately toned, and the volume 
altogether is a marvel of beauty and cheapness.”"—Morning Star, 


THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION OF LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


In pott 18mo. cloth, 400 pages, 2s. ; in Roxburghe binding and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 


‘* Unquestionably this is the most compact, the cheapest, and the clearest printed pocket edition of Long- 
fellow’s Poetical Works that has been issued.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


In post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FISH CULTURE. By Francis Francis. Second Edition, 


The only Manual upon the breeding, rearing, feeding, crossing, acclimatising, and general treatment of fresh- 
water fish in lakes, rivers, and ponds, with a complete account and explanatory plates of every kind of apparatus, 
and a compendious review of all various sea fisheries, fish cookery, fishery experiments, data, &c. 








A NEW NOVEL. 


In feap. 8vo. limp, price 18., or by post fourteen stamps, 


NOTHING BUT MONEY. By T.S. Arthur. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


In feap. 8vo. 1s., or by post fourteen stamps, 


NOTES on HEALTH. Showing How to Preserve or Regain 


it by Diet, Regimen, &c., with a Familiar Explanation of the Chief Functions of the Human Body and their 
Relation to the Mind. By Dr. COLEMAN. 








THE LATE MR. JUSTICE HALIBURTON’S WORKS. 
The CLOCKMAKER. Boards, 2s. 6d. 
SAM SLICK in ENGLAND; or, the Attache. 
LIFE in a STEAMER. Boards, ls. 6d. 


Boards, 2s. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


In feap. 8vo. boards, 1s. each, or by post fourteen stamps, 


The COMMON OBJECTS of the SEASHORE, including Shells 


and Seaweeds. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With Plates by Sowerby. 


The COMMON OBJECTS of the COUNTRY. By the Rev. 


J. G. WOOD. 


BRITISH FERNS. By Thomas Moore. 
ANGLING and WHERE TO GO. By R. Blakey. 


THE GARDEN AND THE COUNTRY. 


In crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 





QUR GARDEN FRIENDS and FOES. By the Rev. J. G., 


WOOD, M.A. 


At this time of year the gardens are overrun with insects, snails, worms, grubs, and other destroyers of the 
autumnal crops of fruits, while the young birds of the season have all gained their wings. In this work all posses- 
sors of a garden, a field, a green-house, or even of a few plants in a window, will learn to distinguish between the 
noxious creatures and those which ought to be welcome; and croquet players, who value the smoothness and 
regularity of their lawns, will find this Work invaluable. 














PUBLISHERS. 


Early in September, 


In Crown 8vo. strongly bound, price 12s. 6d. 


MEN OF THE TIME: 
A Biographical Dictionary 


OF 


EMINENT LIVING CHARACTERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 


A NEW EDITION, 


Thoroughly Revised, and brought down 
to the Present Time. 


——~-—_ 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 


THE scope and object of this work are so clearly indicated 
on its title-page, that it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
them at any length. It was originally undertaken to fill a 
place till then unoccupied by any of the multifarious books 
of reference which the industry and enterprise of the age 
have provided for almost every class of the community. 
We have records of the aristocracy of birth and wealth in 
the form of Peerages and Histories of the Landed Gentry 
of the United Kingdom; we have Court Calendars and 
Parliamentary Guides, which leave no official dignity, no 
part of the Civil Service unchronicled ; we have Post-Office 
Directories for the registration of commercial and indus- 
trial occupations of every kind; we have lists also of mili- 
tary and naval officers, and of the clergy, which set forth 
the rank and services of the members of those professions ; 
lawyers and politicians have also their respective muster- 
rolls; but the aristocracy of intellect had been left, until 
this work appeared, without any special record of its 
deserts. The aim of the present volume, then, is to furnish, 
in as compact a form as possible, a series of biographical 
sketches of eminent living persons, of both sexes, in all 
parts of the civilized world. The work, limited to no 
particular class, addresses itself to all, thus presenting the 
largest body of contemporary biography which has yet 
appeared in this country. 


The present edition of MEN OF THE TIME will, it is 
hoped, be regarded as an earnest of the desire of the Pub- 
lishers to respond adequately to the favour with which its 
predecessors were received, in spite of the omissions and 
imperfections inseparable from the first appearance of 
so comprehensive a work. Some hundreds of additional 
memoirs have been prepared expressly for its pages ; while 
of those which were included in former editions almost all 
have been more or less revised. Those articles which now 
appear for the first time are marked with an asterisk (*) ; 
some few of these, prepared too late for insertion in their 
proper places in the body of the work, will be found in the 
Supplement. 


Allfill-timed and partial expression of opinion has been 
avoided as far as possible; and the work now pretends to 
furnish a tolerably authentic record of the leading facts in 
the lives of about twenty-five hundred characters, who as 
statesmen, commanders, authors, artists, or in some other 
profession, have fairly become the property of the public. 
So far as he has been able, the Editor has collected these 
particulars from every available quarter, and he has en- 
deavoured to combine them in plain and unvarnished 
statements, such as he trusts will prove an useful and 
welcome guide to the readers of newspapers and the cur- 
rent literature of the day; while, in order to give increased 
facility for reference, a carefully-prepared classified Index 
has been added to the present Edition. 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE-HILL. 


XUM 
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MIR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The BUCKLYN SHAIG. By the 


Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
[On Sept. 11. 


CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. By 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘Too 
Strange not to be True,’ ‘ Lady-bird,’ &c. In3 vols. post 8yo. 


LADY FLAVIA. By the Author of 
* Lord Lynn’s Wife.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“* The Author of ‘Lord Lynn’s Wife’ has as great a talent for 
drawing beautiful wicked women as Miss Braddon; and the 
Augusta of his former tale, like the heroine of the present, may 
well compare with Lady Audley in lurid loveliness.”—Globe. 


A LIFE in a LOVE. 


post 8vo. 


The GUARDIAN. By Emilie Carlen, 


the Celebrated Swedish Novelist. Translated by Mrs. 
BUSHBY. In3 vols. post 8vo. 


Second Edition of TOO GOOD for 


HIM. By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Love's 
Conflict,’ and senanies of the late Captain Marryat, R.N. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
* There is eeninee so much merit in this new novel by Capt. 
Marry: at’s daughter, that we are further than ever from the belief 
that ‘ genius is not hereditary.’ "—Saturday Review. 


, 
GOD’S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By 
Mrs. G. LINNZUS BANKS. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“This story evinces much literary power in not a few graphic 
descriptions of manners and local customs. The description of 
love-making in Cheshire is a genuine sketch from nature, more 
attractive than the sensational school of romance.”—Spectator. 


In 2 vols. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 
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LITERATURE 
oo 
A Pictorial Guide to Birmingham. 

Publishers.) 

To pass, with the members of the British Asso- 
ciation, from Bath to Birmingham, is to 
undergo a change of stage, scenery, decora- 
tions, and, in some degree, of audience. 
No two places can be less alike. Bath, from 
time immemorial, has been the tabernacle of 
roystering fashion or invalid gentility. It was 
discovered, or founded, by a king’s son with an 
unpleasant skin-disease, and it has ever since 
been adopted by those to whom kings’ sons and 
their surroundings are as godly things. The 
superior people who need not work, will not 
work, cannot work, or who enjoy well-earned 
rest and quiet after work, have ever been the 
true denizens of Bath. Idleness, frivolity, plea- 
sure, infirmity, and godliness, all of the un- 
deniably genteel quality, have loved to linger 
about the terraces, the valley and the meadowed 
banks of the Avon. The local genius spoke 
through Lady Wallace, when a golden farmer’s 
daughter swam into the assembly-room, and 
my Lady, sniffing the air, exclaimed, “ What 
a very strong smell of cart-wheels!” 

Birmingham is altogether of another quality. 
No king’s son gave the ground dignity by curing 
his leprosy in the waters. When wild in woods 
the British savage ran, legend says that there 
were strong-thewed fellows in the district who 
fashioned rude and highly-offensive weapons. 
The woods that were their homes, and the iron 
that was in theirvicinity, we are told, soon taught 
the natives how to use what Nature gave. Those 
legendary proto-Bromwychamites made nails 
with their fingers and could drive them into a 
plank with their knuckles. Tradition fancied 
them supplying, not 2,000,000,000 of nails 
annually, as Birmingham nailers can now fur- 
nish with ease, but a thousand or two (all 
wrought, not cut,) annually, to Cassivellaun or 
Theomantius, with spear-staves, javelins and 
heavy blades to Cunobelin and his successors 
down to the time when the royal St. Lucius, 
first Christian king of Britain, died and left the 
Roman Emperors his heirs. No doubt the early 
real productions of the iron men were more for 
use than show. It would have puzzled the 
original Warwick and Staffordshire nail-makers 
to have produced any other nail than would have 
served a man fora little weapon when he lacked 
a better. The first makers of “tacks” would 
have been unable to execute such an order as 
has been completed in later days,—namely, a 
thousand gold, a thousand silver, and a thou- 
sand iron tacks, the whole three thousand 
weighing exactly three grains! 

Setting aside the romance of the manufacture 
of iron, under the Britons, we may assert that 
it is reeking but healthy labour, and not roy- 
alty with an offensive impetigo, that has made 
Birmingham one of the most remarkable cities 
in the land. Labour and the sons of labour 
have done it all; not suddenly, but by slow 

et sure degrees. Leland could only say of 

irmingham that it was inhabited by “smiths 
that use to make knives and all sorts of cutting 
tools; and many lorimers that make bitts, and 
a great many nailers.” A later traveller of the 
sixteenth century, Camden, says that “ most of 
the inhabitants be smiths.” Fashion, after all, 
helped the place in which it would not reside. 
Charles the Second brought with him to 
England the French mode of metallic orna- 
ments. Birmingham at once took the 
lead in supplying them; and the city com- 
menced a career of usefulness and prosperity 


(Local 
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which has never, save temporarily, suffered 
abatement. Bath has kept its gentility and 


lost much of its means. Birmingham has never | 


reached gentility, but has “made its fortune.” 
British philosophers may class the two as Eding- 
don did two sees, when he was offered the 
primacy and he preferred a bishopric. “ Canter- 
bury,” said he, “is the higher rank, but Win- 
chester is the better manger !” 

Before the period of Charles the Second, 
there were very handsome fortunes made 
in Birmingham, and _ especially by the 
nailers and ironmongers. To the masters in 
those two branches John Saunders, in 1654, 
addressed a remarkable “ broadsheet,” which 
was placarded in the streets of the busy city. 
Saunders was the “Birmingham prophet”; he 
boasted of knowing, in Warwickshire, all that 
was going on, at the moment, at Whitehall; 
he foretold events, candidly pointed out the 
failures as well as the fulfilments; and he pro- 
posed, as a settlement for all existing difficulties, 
that Charles the Second should be called to the 
throne, and Cromwell be retained to act as his 
Lieutenant ! “ Nail-making,” says the prophet, 
was “the trade that God, by an overruling pro- 
vidence, ordained me, your servant in the Lord, 
John Saunders, to be brought up unto from my 
youth.” We notice this “servant in the Lord” 
because he was the father of “strikes.” He 
tells the Birmingham nail-makers and the “rich 
and covetous ironmongers” that as they grew 
rich they forgot God and the poor handicrafts- 
men who had helped to make them wealthy. 
“ Give better prices,” he says; “2d. in 12d. to 
the poor workmen, that they may not have 
cause to hate you; so shall the nation be served 
with serviceable wares, and you live more 
honestly.” He counsels the men, in case of 
their masters remaining flinty-hearted, after 
continuous labour during summer, autumn and 
winter, to cease from work in the spring, to 
support each other during three or four months, 
and thereby reduce those cunning Egyptians 
to certain subjection to the views of their ser- 
vants. In such wise was the original strike 
forged in the Birmingham smithy. 

Saunders thought Birmingham a growing 
Paradise. Espriella (under which foreign mask 
Southey wrote of home) denounced it, two cen- 
turies later, as worse than limbo or purgatory, 
where commerce killed or mutilated its hun- 
dreds of thousands without condescending to 
make returns of the numbers so disposed of. In 
Espriella’s eyes, Birmingham complexions were 
made up of oil and dust smoke-dried. “ Every 
man I meet stinks of train-oil and emery.” 
Their eyes were burnt red by the fires, and their 
hair dyed green by the brass-work. The only 
known use of water was for the supply of steam- 
engines. The noise was deafening, the filth 
poisonous to human life; and although the 
pseudo-Don allows that Birmingham, for asto- 
nishing display of human ingenuity, excelled 
every other place in the world, yet, he says, 
“watch-chains, necklaces and bracelets, but- 
tons, buckles and snuff-boxes are dearly pur- 
chased at the expense of health and morality ; 
and if it be considered how large a proportion 
of that ingenuity is employed in making what 
is hurtful as well as what is useless, it must be 
confessed that human reason has more cause, 
at present, for humiliation than for triumph at 
Birmingham.” This is a good specimen of 
the old Toryism of Southey, which always 
fastidiously held its nose at the great unwashed. 
He could not remember that in Birmingham 
Baskerville had made printing one of the fine 
arts, and that Priestley had laid open the 
arcana of chemical science. He did not know 
that Boulton and Watt were about to realize 





| the old romance, touching steeds that could 
, draw chariots laden with hundreds of men, with 
a speed which only fiction had ever dreamt of. 
There is something of the same spirit even 
in old Hutton, the Birmingham historian. He 
complains that his fellow townsfolk will not 
| drink of the once famous chalybeate spring 
, there. If it bubbled over a bed of malt instead 

of one of mineral, he says, they would fight for 

it. There is something, too, of a sneer in his 
remark, that not only buttons but gentlemen 
| have been stamped at Birmingham ; that these 
| came into the town ragged orphans and rode 
| out of it in gilded chariots ; that many an estate 
| had been struck out of the Birmingham anvils, 
| many fortunes picked up by light tongs; and 
| that splendid houses had been built by trowels! 
| Altogether, Hutton gives more favourable tes- 
| timony than Espriella. The latter speaks of the 
| Birmingham men as if they were really the 
| descendants of those Ugrians who are said 
| to have landed on our eastern coasts, to have 
possibly settled in the interior, and to have 
added the name of “ogre” to the English 
language. 

By persons of a poetical temperament Bir- 
| mingham has been called “ Queen of the sound- 
ing anvil.” More matter-of-fact individuals 
| have adopted the phrase invented by Burke, 
and Birmingham is, with them, the “ great toy- 
shop of Europe.’ Both designations are appro- 
priate. Birmingham furnishes a vast amount 
of indispensable things, whereby life is helped, 
beautified, disfigured, or destroyed—things to 
add prettiness to babies, decorate youth, increase 
household comfort, crush men by battalions, 
and preserve them when dead. It would ex- 
haust whole alphabets, only to tell in alpha- 
betical order all that the philosophers will 
find the labourers engaged in. We may enu- 
merate a few. The bread-winners of countless 
homes are there variously employed in making 
spoons and toys and buttons for children ; pins, 
needles, jewelry, pocket-books, and thimbles 
for ladies; spurs and watch-chains for gentle- 
men; and buckles for all who need them. Bir- 
mingham not only kindles large fires in her 
forges and furnaces, but makes the huge bellows 
that keep up the roar and fierceness of forge 
and furnace. She also fashions those dainty 
little sighers of air which fairy fingers may ply, 
and therewith sustain life in the tiny fireplaces 
of the most exquisitely-diminutive boudoirs. All 
that comes under the word “cutlery” Birming- 
ham can supply, though she has rivals at home 
and abroad. Indeed, what can she not supply, 
from the humble and useful to the mighty and 
more useful still? Birmingham produces the 
finest, lightest needles, on the point of any one 
of which it would puzzle the 10,000 dancing 
angels who were addicted, according to old 
legends, to tripping it on needle-points, to find 
footing. Besides these needles, lighter than the 
gossamer they fly through, there are made. here 
steam hammers, a blow from one of which would 
crushapyramid. Pinssuchasthe fairy godmother 
of Cinderella might have used to fix the rose 
upon her godchild’s frock, and iron bars such 
as Polyphemus only could wield, are samples 
of the “ opposites” produced in this factory for 
the world’s uses. Here are iron chests, in which 
nations may keep records for ever, defying 
time, damp, and the pickers and _stealers. 
Yonder are little caskets, in which young 
girls may keep their first precious homages of 
love, the first ring given by one not of kin, and 
the first written words from one dearer than 
kinsman. As we think of other productions 
equally useful and interesting, there seems a 
very chaos of articles, but the most of them are 
for the furtherance of order and comfort—brass 
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rods and locks, awl-blades, brushes and can- 
dlesticks, files, gimlets and japannery, the last 
so exquisitely finished as to authorize any 
curious gentleman from Nagasaki to perform 
the Harikiri, or “ happy despatch.” Then the 
mind is bewildered at the sight of what is being 
hourly achieved by the iron-founders and lock- 
makers, by the opticians and spectacle-makers, 
by the men who make sawsand edge tools, scales 
and steelyards, snuffers and steam-engines, 
the turners, the thread and wick-yarn makers, 
the makers of all sorts of tools for all sorts of 
‘manufacturers, the artists in glass, men who pro- 
duce forms and patterns which the most accom- 
plished workers of old could not excel; and 
by the side of these are the humbler artists, who 
fashion wooden mouse-traps, and traps for rats 
and foxes. There was, till the law stopped 
that executive branch, a very brisk manufacture 
of, and sale for, steel traps to catch man, and 
spring-guns to slay him while he was held fast 
to be shot at, and which left him a corse, for 
the keepers or the squire himself to pick up, not 
without satisfaction, on the following morning. 

It was once the fashion to stamp all Bir- 
mingham work as “London made.” With 
the old-world cockney, capital work was work 
made in the capital. Birmingham has ceased 
to provide one article, to which she would 
have been proud to affix her name: we allude 
to the once famous Birmingham musket, with 
all appurtenances complete, got up for the 
market, at “seven-and-six.” These muskets, we 
say it in all seriousness, went off by shiploads, and 
generally killed the customers who bought them. 
For every three or four Brummagem muskets 
glossy African chiefs sold to the groggy agents of 
godly Liverpool merchants, to whom they were 
consigned for that purpose, a “man and a 
brother.” The Birmingham manufacturers of 
those slave-buying guns were highly-respectable 
men ; they brought their daughters up accord- 
ing to Dr. Darwin ‘On Female Education, 
gave “moral tales” to their sons, kept their 
wives from London frivolities, paid their taxes, 
dressed in broadcloth, went to Sunday morning 
church now and then, drank their port wine 
regularly, and loathed the wretch of a grocer 
who sanded his sugar and wetted his tobacco 
before he went to prayers. The Birmingham 
gunmaker proved his muskets for Africa before 
they were sent out. Into the barrel the “ trier 
of guns” did not venture to put in a charge 
of powder ; that and its consequences were left 
to the African chiefs who bought them, or to 
their friends to whom the chiefs sold them. 
The wiser Birmingham manufacturer filled the 
barrel with water, and if none percolated 
through the parts where the barrel was joined, the 
piece was “ warranted.” We hope that, amid the 
discoveries that philosophy or industry may 
make at this gathering of 1865, may bea couple 
of the seven-and-sixpenny guns which, in their 
-day, would have bought a couple of better men 
-than their makers. They would be appropriately 
placed, one at South Kensington, and the other 
in the museum of the Republic of Liberia. 

The sins of the master-manufacturers were 
visited upon, perhaps they were imitated by, 
the men. All the manufacturing districts were 
pronounced infamous by the moralists ; and 
Birmingham was honoured with precedence in 
the rank of infamy. The author of the ‘ History 
of Whalley’ said, in those old days,— “that 
tin great manufactories, human corruption, 
accumulated in large masses, seems to undergo 
a kind of fermentation, which sublimes into a 
degree of malignity not to be exceeded out of 
Hell!” This belongs to the idea that “God 
made the country and man made the town,” 
whereas it is the Devil that has marred both. 
‘Rural innocence is not more beautiful nor more 








common than city virtue, the pretty straw- 
plaiters who work as they walk in our shady 
lanes, and the prim lace-makers who hardly 
glance at you from their open windows, can 
throw no stone at their sisters who toil in 
Birmingham factories. Very many of these are 
true, honest, God-fearing girls. If the same con- 
trast be made between the male peasantry and 
the city bondmen, the same result will be arrived 
at. The village reading-room, we hope, may be 
as well attended as the village alehouse. In 
Birmingham we have heard of factories where 
one man reads while his fellows work, performing 
the reader’s labour as well as their own. The 
books read here are of a high class, and it is 
within our knowledge that the listeners send 
acute questionings to some of the authors 
who have a rivet loose in their literary harness. 

In much-maligned Birmingham a custom 
prevailed, down to a time within the memory 
of man, which custom indicated an old affection 
for the Church. On Easter Monday the Bir- 
mingham school-children used to hurry to the 
older parish church, place their backs against 
it, as they ranged round the building, hand in 
hand, till the hand of the last comer touched 
that of the first. Then there was a song, a 
shout, and a race to the other church, where 
the same ceremony was jubilantly performed. 
This was called “clipping the churches,” and 
this clipping, or embracing and supporting, 
was prettily typical of what was due and was 
paid to the Church by her children. The 
churches have increased, and the custom has 
died out. Religion in fine linen keeps the 
Church, and fustian and velveteen betake them- 
selves to “chapel.” The only other institution 
open to them on the weekly festival of Sunday 
is the tavern. If they were to knock at the door 
even of a free library, they would find that, on 
the joyous first day of the week, the rule is, 
“Knock ! and it shall not be opened unto you.” 
Assuredly, there was never such testimony for 
irreligion against the handicraftsmen of Bir- 
mingham as there was against a not far off 
Staffordshire village, which may be visited by 
some of the members of the Association—the 
village of “‘ Wotton-under-Weaver, where God 
comes never !”—one of the most uncomfortable 
of local proverbs. If, on the other hand, Bir- 
mingham has not produced men of extra- 
ordinary distinction for piety, it has had, from 
time to time, some of the tallest and most 
stalwart smiths in the world. Staffordshire sent 
thither Walter Parsons, who was so tall that 
he stood in a hole dug for him in the ground, 
that he might work at a level with his fellow- 
workmen. King James the First took him for 
his porter. Wat was strong enough to take two 
of the stoutest yeomen of the guard, one under 
each arm; and his valour and kindly nature 
were equal to his strength. 

Prince Albert took something better from 
Birmingham than a stout smith for a porter. He 
beheld the infinite variety of its productions, 
its incessant activity, the equal ease with which 
the master-workmen produced, in greater or 
less time, the perfect samples of their handicraft. 
Liquid metal took solid form under his eyes; 
he saw guns cast, and hooks-and-eyes pouring 
forth like water. He noted perfection in many 
things, defect perhaps in some; and the Prince 
took with him from Birmingham the idea of an 
Industrial Exhibition of All Nations, which pvt 
that place, especially, on its mettle. 

At that exhibition Birmingham won honour 
for many things; for its old metal buttons in- 
clusive. It will be remembered that Moore’s 
Abdallah walked in London, 

— the admiration 


Of this short-coated population, 
This sew’d-up race, this buttoned nation. 





At one time Birmingham buckled and buttoned 
the three kingdoms, and half the world besides, 
requiring such adornment. It furnished ey 
variety of both buckle and button, but its chief 
staple was the metal button. When shoe-buckles 
went out, the affrighted makers went about, in 
shoe-strings, petitioning Parliament to com 
people to wear buckles! In like way, the London 
perruquiers went up to George the Third, in 
their own plain hair, to solicit him to bri 
back the departing fashion of powder and wigs! 
When the metal button yielded to the mould 
of wood or horn, covered with silk or some 
other woven material, the metal button-makers 
so besieged Parliament by their shrieking 
entreaties to be saved from ruin that a law was 
passed which made it illegal for a tailor to sew 
on to a suit of clothes any button made of cloth, 
serge, camlet, or any other “stuff.” Unles 
this law was swept away by the enactment 
which recently abolished all laws that had be. 
come practically obsolete, this Button Act is 
still in force; and we believe it to be so. About 
half-a-dozen years ago a tailor, named Shirley, 
sued in the Marylebone County Court a cus 
tomer, named King, for 9/., the price of a suit 
of clothes made for the latter. The defendant's 
counsel asked the tailor of what material the 
buttons were made; and on being told they 
were of cloth or silk, on horn moulds, he re 
marked that, by the law made for the protection 
of the Birmingham button-makers, not only 
could the tailor not recover, but if the defen- 
dant chose to sue for the penalties, the plaintiff 
would have to pay 40s. for every dozen of such 
buttons illegally made by him! The judge 
agreed, and the tailor was nonsuited. 

Birmingham now finds employment for 
nearly six thousand persons, men, women and 
children, in metal button-making alone. Perha 
the most singular of all the materials for the 
manufacture of the button is compressed clay. 
For the last quarter of a century these have 
been produced in great quantities. For the 
first year or two, Minton’s Staffordshire porcelain 
works furnished nearly three quarters of a 
million weekly! 

All the history of Birmingham lies in such 
records of its works or labour. Feudality does 
not seem to have either freed or fettered it by 
charters. It little troubled itself about the 
outer world except where its interests were 
concerned. It did, however, send out a battalion 
of sinewy volunteers to fight on the popular 
side at Evesham, where the sturdy Warwick- 
shire smiths got their beating and some 
honour for their pains. In the Wars of the 
Roses, it worked quietly on, and for any 
customer. Prince Rupert swept through the 
city on his fiery way, and left devastation on 
his track. The Birmingham workers never 
lifted hammer for the King’s side, but their 
lusty voices had roused Charles from his couch, 
at Aston Hall, and their lusty arms perfected 
fifteen thousand sword-blades for the Parlis- 
mentary host. As for Rupert’s Birmingham 
prisoners, they ransomed themselves at aioe 
varying from twopence to a shilling a ead! 
But the chief event in the city’s history is that 
called the “ great riots” of 1791. Some gentle- 
men with democratic tendencies dined together, 
to celebrate the second anniversary of the 
French Republic. All the rascalry of the town, 
under the slogan of “Church and King! and d— 
all Presbyterians!” took advantage of the oppor 
tunity to burn, destroy and plunder, and they 
were not actively interfered with by magistracy 
or clergy till there was little left within the 
reach of the rioters to destroy. For decencys 
sake it was necessary to hang a few of the loy: 
and religious Terrorists, and they were tried to 
that end. “If you don’t convict those vagabond 
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pe ee 
fellows,” said that learned counsel, Mr. Coke, 
MP. for Nottingham, “on another anniversary 
they will not only burn Dr. Priestley’s house, 
put the Doctor himself.” There were many 
orthodox people in Birmingham who would not 
have been much shocked at such a rude con- 
clusion to the life of the great Unitarian demo- 
crat and philosopher. Three or four “ vagabond 
fellows,” who had committed every sort of 
enormity in honour of religion, the throne, and 
in detestation of the “French Rights of Man,” 
swung for it. George the Third said such 
enormities could not be allowed; but since they 
had occurred, he was particularly glad that 
Priestley’s house, library and manuscripts had 
perished in the flames ; “It will make him feel 
the wickedness,” said the logical monarch, “ of 
the democratic principles he is so fond of 
propagating”! Pious people thought his ortho- 
doxy might have been recovered if he could have 
married Hannah More. “Silly things!” said 
Hannah, “ they forget there is a Mrs. Priestley. 
I wonder they do not marry me to Madan” 
(a clergyman who advocated polygamy), “as 
Mrs. Madan must be more accustomed than 
Mrs. Priestley to those Eastern usages !” 

The controversy that raged after the riots, 
and which, combined, drove one of the greatest 
philosophers of his day into a life-long exile 
in America, is not edifying to peruse, save as 
it illustrates the sayings, doings, manners and 
morals of the times. Each party was anxious to 
shift the blame on some other party’s shoulders, 
and all parties, except the ‘ Church and King! 
and d—the Presbyterians” faction, united, some- 
what too passionately, in denouncing the Bir- 
mingham clergy. In the second part of Dr. Priest- 
ley’s ‘ Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the 
Riots in Birmingham, there is an illustration 
of the writer’s previous assertion that the estab- 
lished clergy systematically manifested the 
utmost discourtesy towards dissenting minis- 
ters, and invariably refused to either walk or 
ride in their company at funerals. As a sample 
of Birmingham life and charity in the last cen- 
tury, it is not without value. Visitors and resi- 
dents in that locality may compare it with what 
now exists there—to the advantage, we hope, 
of their contemporaries of all denominations. 
A Birmingham gentleman, named Gisborne, 
died. The body was carried to St. Martin’s to 
be buried with the rites of the Church; but 
Mr. Bourne, a dissenting minister, and a friend 
of the deceased, preceded the coffin. When the 
reverend rector of St. Martin’s, Mr. Dovey, met 
the corpse at the churchyard-gate, and saw Mr. 
Bourne in advance of the coffin, he bade him, 
in rather saucy terms, to go and walk behind. 
It was the rector’s object to walk first and 
alone, Mr. Bourne’s to prevent him. “ Mr. 
Dovey endeavoured to outwalk him; but Mr. 
Bourne, being as nimble as he, kept up with 
him, till, the rector quickening his pace, they 
both fairly ran for it, till they got to the church- 
door. Mr. Dovey was so much offended, that 
after the funeral, his pride getting the better 
of every other consideration, he sent back the 
hatband and scarf, and even the pins that had 
been used on the occasion.” 

Exactly one hundred years have elapsed 
since Priestley, then “tutor in languages and 
belles lettres in the academy at Warrington,” 
published the work in which he maintained 
that every boy’s education should be conducted 
in reference to the profession he would exercise 
in after-life. The self-evident propriety of such 
& course was not so manifest to critical per- 
ception a century ago as it is now. In Septem- 
ber, 1765, the philosophers and statisticians 
among whom he was to take place were not 
busied with such questions as will be discussed 
at Birmingham next week, At that time, a 





third of all children born died under two years 
of age, and philanthropists were seeking for a 
remedy for this evil. In that month of the last 
century, critics were busy with Ludlam’s report 
on Harrison’s timepiece. The Board of Longi- 
tude had requested the former to furnish them 
with a detailed report on that famous instru- 
ment, and Ludlam sent in one which is a model 
for all philosophers who do not wish to compro- 
mise themselves. The substance of it was, that 
if the instrument should, after long experience, 
prove to be of great value, the Board of Longitude 
would probably find it not worthless ! Another 
invention was challenging philosophical atten- 
tion in September, 1765, namely, Dingwall’s 
astronomical tables, calculated to discover the 
variations of the compass in any latitude. Many 
philosophers of the last century considered 
Dingwall’s invention as next in importance to 
the discovery of the longitude. At the same 
period, medical men were engaged in inventing 
specifics for hydrophobia, and Exeter was pro- 
claiming over the kingdom that her artisans 
could produce velvet equal in quality to the 
finest that came from the looms of Genoa ! 

While philosophical, scientific, mercantile, 
and philanthropical minds were engaged 
throughout the kingdom on these questions 
(there was no idea then of meeting to discuss 
them), Londoners were, in some respects, doing 
exactly what their descendants are doing, en- 
joying, or suffering under, the last hot days of 
the hottest of summers, and watching the erec- 
tion of a new Blackfriars Bridge. There was 
also an aggressive sort of gentility in the City, 
which was shocked at the vulgarity of Common 
Councilmen. A reformer suggested that if no 
citizen was elected to the Common Council who 
was not worth, at least, 3,000/., there would 
not be such a number of vulgar fellows assem- 
bled in the great room at the Half Moon—the 
place where the Council met. It was in this 
very month of September, 1765, that Garrick 
was ranked among scientific reformers. When 
he opened Drury Lane, on the 14th, with ‘The 
Beggars’ Opera’ and ‘ Polly Honeycombe,’ the 
two lines of metal hoops, with tallow candles 
in them, which used to hang above the heads 
of the performers, and the brass chandeliers 
(furnished with similar candles) which used to 
hang over the front of the stage, and which 
Birmingham supplied, had disappeared. Critics 
were in ecstacies at the “artificial sunlight” 
with which Garrick was said to have illumined 
the stage, and scientific men hardly understood 
how he had accomplished it, till they saw that 
arrangement of light at the wings which has 
been, since Garrick’s time, so much improved. 

Finally, in September, 1765, news reached 
England that Lord Clive had safely arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope, on his way to India, 
on the 23rd of the previous January. In certain 
seasons, ships used to get to the Cape by first 
crossing to Brazil, and to effect this crossing 
had consumed five months of the year before ! 
In these days, Birmingham can supply engines 
which rule time and space. By their means, 
distances are reduced by the velocity with 
which they are accomplished. The sailing of a 
month is the steaming of a week; and the land 
journey from London to Birmingham, which 
once required a couple of days, is now a 
pleasant trip of three hours. If some of the 
pamphlets which were written in 1834 against 
the construction of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway had succeeded in their object, 
Birmingham would not have made the progress 
which her annals indicate, nor philosophers 
have glided thither so pleasantly, for the 
interchange of thought and the glorifying of 
science. 








The Iliad of Homer. Translated into Blank 
Verse by Ichabod Charles Wright. Books 
XIII. to XVIII. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Homer's Iliad. Translated into English Hexa- 
meter by Edwin W. Simcox. (Jackson, Wal- 
ford & Hodder.) 

The Iliad of Homer in English Hexameter 
Verse. By J. Henry Dart. (Longman & Co.) 

The Iliad of Homer. Books V.and VI. Trans- 
lated [into Blank Verse] by William Selwyn. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

Homer's Iliad, Books I. and I1.; and Aischylus’ 
Prometheus Vinctus. Translated [into Blank 
Verse] by W. C. Green. (Whittaker & Co.) 

THE popularity of Lord Derby’s Iliad was 
a fact that was sure to be misinterpreted. What 
was really, to a great extent, an accidental 
interest, excited in uncritical readers by the 
appearance of a readable version of a great 
poem, from the pen of a distinguished noble- 
man and party leader, was supposed to indicate 
a wide-spread enthusiasm for Homer and 
Homeric translation. Those who had transla- 
tions of Homer on the stocks have naturally 
been anxious to take the tide, as they thought 
it, at the flood—to pursue the triumph of the 
Conservative statesman and partake the gale. 
We fear, however, it will be found that the 
public has relapsed into its normal state of 
comparative indifference to such matters, and 
that the five large impressions of Lord Derby’s 
work which it has devoured so greedily have 
had the effect, not of stimulating, but of stay- 
ing its appetite for other food of the same 
description. That appetite might, doubtless, 
be revived, if a really first-rate translator should 
appear on the scene ; but we cannot think that 
any of the writers before us, though they differ © 
considerably from each other in merit, is likely 
to satisfy such a condition. 

English hexameters and blank heroics are 
unlike one another in most respects ; but they 
have one unfortunate peculiarity in common— 
they can both be produced with fatal facility. 
To attain real success in either is immeasurably 
difficult ; in the former, perhaps, impossible : 
to conquer the first steps is alarmingly easy. 
Both, indeed, are occasionally written uncon- 
sciously by persons who simply intend to write 
prose. Possibly, the composition of twenty-fou 
books of hexameters may have made the cadence 
of Mr. Dart’s thoughts unusually hexametrical ; 
but he sometimes falls, without intending it, 
into a verse as rhythmical as most of those 
which he writes with his eyes open. Thus he 
talks in his Preface of “Those who now 
entertain a sense of dislike to the metre”; 
and, in a note to Book IX., says: “It may 
be supposed that Achilles here makes a 
movement, As if he were about to return an 
immediate refusal ;’ though we must own, in 
fairness, that the stress which has to be laid 
on the small words at the beginning of each of 
the last two lines is more in Mr. Simcox’s style 
than in Mr. Dart’s. Canon Selwyn, on the 
other hand, bursts into blank verse even in 
his Dedication; intentionally, doubtless ; but 
from the form in which it is printed, we had at 
first supposed it to be prose :— 

DEDICATION 


TO 
The defenders of old England's shores, 
The sailors, soldiers, rifles, of our land, 
This record of brave deeds in olden time. 
God give us lasting peace ! 
God save the Queen. 
The real difficulty in each case is not with the 
single lines, but with the paragraphs. In almost 
any rhymed metre the form of the couplet, or 
of the stanza itself, suggests the rhythm. To 
find a rhyme is often difficult ; but the difficulty 
is surmountable, even by an artist of moderate 
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pretension ; and once surmounted, it gives the 
writer a sort of down-hill impetus which carries 
him on in spite of himself. But in blank verse 
or hexameters there is no such help forth- 
coming. Each line may run easily, but one line 
does not naturally suggest the form of the next; 
the writer gains no confidence, for he feels 
that he is making no progress; and the result 
generally is a dreary repetition of two or three 
metrical effects, which have no special relation 
to each other. The words are seen to lose 
rather than gain by the rhythmical position 
given to them, and the reader is constantly 
reminded how much better fairly good prose is 
than indifferent verse. 
The chief thing which ought to deter any 
ordinary writer from attempting the English 
hexameter, is the want of a model. There is no 
poem of standard excellence in English litera- 
ture written in hexameters. If we were com- 
pelled to name one, we should choose, not,with 
Mr. Dart, Professor Kingsley’s ‘Andromeda,’ 
but Mr. Clough’s ‘ Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich.’ 
But though Mr. Clough has succeeded in a 
remarkable degree in overcoming the tedious 
monotony which is the vice of poems like 
‘Evangeline,’ the appropriateness of his metre 
consists in the fact that it is a sort of parody; 
it invests un-Homeric persons and things with 
Homeric associations, so that it cannot be held 
to have solved the problem of applying the 
hexameter measure to an independent English 
poem. Some writers, for whom we have a high 
respect, Mr. Worsley and Professor Arnold are 
instances, have treated it as a self-evident mat- 
ter that the metre which Homer himself used 
must be the one bestadapted to represent Homer. 
But what analogy can there be between a 
measure associated with the earliest known 
utterances of the Greek tongue and one which, 
so far as it can be called an English growth at 
all, is really the growth of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Those who write in the ballad-epic 
measure or in the Spenserian stanza have some 
chance of appearing ancient: those who write 
English hexameters. must inevitably be modern. 
Compare Homer’s 
modhag & ipPipovg Puxac Aide rootaper 
npawy, abrove O& EXWpsa TedXE KUVECOLY 
OLWVOLOL TE TAGL 

with Mr. Dart’s 

Many the souls of the mighty, the souls of redoubtable 

heroes, 

Hurried by it prematurely to Hades. 

wild-dogs 

Tore their tombless limbs. 


Who does not see the difference between a 


The vultures and 


writer who lived when literary conventionalities | 


were not, and one to whom they are as the air 
he breathes? The supposed analogy again is 


utterly destroyed by a moment’s consideration | 


of the radically different character of the two 
languages. Nothing makes a greater difference 
in the rhythmical effect of a hexameter than 
the larger or smaller number of monosyllables 
contained in it. But a very large class of words 
which in Greek are polysyllabic are mono- 
syllabic in English. 
auxiliaries, prepositions, &c., which, as Mr. 
Green remarks in his Preface, are only what 


the Greek affixes and case-endings probably | 
once were. What we have in our mind is the | 
vast number of ordinary objects which are de- | 
noted in the two languages by names of differ- | 


ent lengths. Compare man, horse, ass, dog, bread, 
plough, sun, moon, star, with avfo, ioe, 
KUwY, apTog, dgorpoy, HAtoc (in Homer 7éAz0¢), | 
cehjvn, dorpoyv. Archdeacon Evans, in his little 
‘Treatise on Versification,’ has given an amus- 
ing specimen of a translation of the first few 
lines of the Georgics into English hexameters, 
each consisting of the same number of words 
with the Latin; and if the experiment were | 


ovog, 


We are not speaking of | 


tried on Homer, the result would be equally 
grotesque. But if the English hexameter will 
not bear this, what becomes of its alleged cor- 
respondence with the Greek as a rhythmical 
instrument? Nor is this metrical defect all. 
The same preponderance of monosyllables neces- 
sarily makes the English hexameter longer, and, 
so to say, more roomy than the Greek, and the 
translator accordingly has to resort to padding. 
Homer says— 
Tov 0 npeiBer’ Execra Oéric Kara OaKov xéovea, 
that is, 
Him then answered Thetis, pouring down tears. 

Mr. Dart is induced to say, 

Tears suffusing her cheeks, to the chief spake Thetis in 

answer. 

Once more— 

ric dé ob toot, pépiore KaTaOyynTrady avOpwrwr ; 
literally thus (if the punctuation is correct) — 

And who art thou, bravest of mortal men? 

has to be rendered— 

as of mortal men, what name may I venture to give 

1e€ 7 

We do not say that these amplifications are 
inadmissible in themselves: in a metre which 
did not challenge direct comparison with the 
Greek they would be pardonable; but we do 
say that they are fatal to the pretensions of the 
English hexameter as the one natural vehicle 
for conveying Homer’s sense. These objections, 
by no means all that we could adduce, may, 
perhaps, suffice to show how unlikely it is that 
an adequate translation of Homer will ever be 
accomplished in this unfortunate metre. We 
cannot, of course, foresee the possible achieve- 
ments of future writers of genius; but for the 
present it is enough to know that the greatest 
poetical artist of our own day, in the very same 
pages which contained imitations of other clas- 
sical metres, has stigmatized the English hexa- 
meter as “a most burlesque, barbarous experi- 
ment.” 

Of the two hexametrists now before us Mr. 
Dart is decidedly the more successful. He has 
a greater command of ordinary poetical phraseo- 
logy, and his hexameters can be read aloud 


| without being mistaken for any other metre. 


They generally run in the same groove; but 
they do run, and that is something. His metre, 


| however, is constantly leading him to violations 
| of propriety, which his good taste must have 


rejected had he tried a more suitable measure. 
Naturally he seeks long words, and the result 
is that Zeus “in Hector’s breast infused an 
unsoldierly panic,”—that “ Peleus’ son himself 
led the deep diapason of sorrow,”’—that Hec- 
tor’s lance stood in earth “until the impetus 
2 : aya iaas 
strong had exhausted itself in vibrations.” He 
has an unfortunate habit, too, of making the 
last foot of his verse consist of two mono- 
syllables, an adjective and substantive, which 
has the effect of bringing out the epithet into 
grotesque relief. Thus we have in three con- 
secutive lines :— 
And with a terrible clamour they mingled in fight: and 
the broad earth 
Shook; and the heavens resounded, as if to a trumpet; 
and great Zeus 
Seated at ease on Olympus complacently gazed on the fierce 
strife. 

On the other hand, Mr. Simcox, as we have 
already intimated, is apt to construct lines in 
which weight is thrown on small, unemphatic 
words, and which consequently do not catch 
the ear at once.— 

And, them addressing, these winged accents she uttered. 
To indulge in sleep, but assembled the best of the chief- 
tains. 

But for ever flerce remained in vehement anger. 


are instances of what we mean. It is possible, 
indeed, that he may have wished to get rid 
of the monotony of the ordinary Longfellow 
cadence. Mr. Clough in his ‘Bothie’ admits some 


| lines which exceed, others which fall short of 
| the natural allowance of syllables; and the 
| effect is good. An ingenious critic in Fraser's 
| Magazine (Mr. Spedding, we believe), four 
years ago gave some specimens of hexameters 
constructed entirely on the principle of accent; 
and the result again was not unpleasing. But 
such experiments require a very skilful artist, 
a writer with a fine ear who shall be himself g 
good reader; otherwise, we are in danger of 
getting no metre at all. In dismissing Mr, 
Dart and Mr. Simcox we may remark that both 
their books are exceedingly well printed, the 
former especially is so. 

Mr. Wright’s version cannot be said to 
have been due in any way to Lord Derby's, 
as the first instalment of it, comprising six 
books, appeared as long ago as 1859. Yet he 
may not unnaturally feel aggrieved that the 
crown for which he has been labouring so long 
should be snatched away on a sudden by his 
titled competitor. Some readers will probably 
prefer the translator of Dante to the Conser- 
vative leader. Mr. Dart, we see, does so. So 
far as we have compared them, we incline 
slightly to Lord Derby. Mr. Wright makes 
praiseworthy attempts to avoid the monotony 
into which Lord Derby too oftens falls; but he 
is hardly competent to a sustained effort in 
blank verse, and his hypermetric lines, which 
he is fond of introducing, are seldom felicitous, 
Nor is his diction, though sometimes unex- 
pectedly happy, quite equal, on the whole, to 
that of the orator of the House of Lords. But 
we confess that we are the less interested in 
the result of the contest, as we regard both of 
them as decidedly inferior to a much older 
antagonist, Cowper. Lord Derby may retain 
possession of the Achillean challenge-shield for 
a few years; but in the end he will be obliged 
to surrender it to the veteran champion, even 
should no younger combatant of Mr. Tennyson’s 
calibre appear to claim it. We are aware that 
we are pronouncing a judgment which will be 
distasteful to Mr. Wright, who, in his ‘ Letter 
to the Dean of Canterbury,’ published just 
before the present portion of his translation, 
complains bitterly of the injustice of public 
criticism in sacrificing him to Cowper, after 
such private friends as Lord Macaulay and Dr. 
Hawtrey had assured him that he had no reason 
to dread the comparison. We can only repeat, 
that we consider Cowper’s Homer a really great 
performance, to be surpassed by which need be 
no discredit to writers who would, we suppose, 
cheerfully admit Cowper’s superiority in original 
poetry. Faults it has unquestionably—faults 
from which, be it observed in passing, neither 
Mr. Wright nor Lord Derby is free: a certain 
slowness of movement and a tendency to in- 
dulge in Latinized words. But the author was 
a great master of language and metre both; 
and no one who is not an equally great master 
of each is likely to displace him. The lines that 
displeased his contemporaries on account of 
their harshness are precisely those in which his 
rhythmical power is likely to be recognized by 
a reader of the present time. What can be 
better than his rendering of aWdpevog & apa 
| yetpde azwoaTo Ika yépovra—‘ Gently he laid 
| his hand On the old man’s hand, and pushed 
| him softly away’? He afterwards altered “the 
| old man’s hand” into “Priam’s hand,” doubt- 
| less in deference to some friend, thereby not 
| improving the line, though he still left it a very 
| beautiful one. But we must hasten to our two 
| other translators. From the tone of his Preface, 
| Canon Selwyn appears to expect to be com- 
| pared with Lord Derby rather than with Cowper; 
| and it is perhaps well that he should. His lines 
jrun on readily enough, with not much to 





; blame and not more to praise. 
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But when the Trojans saw the two brave sons 

Of Dares, one in flight, the other slain 

Fast by his chariot-wheel, their souls were fired 

‘As one man’s soul: then Pallas azure-eyed 

Took the fierce Ares by the hand, and spake: 

**Q Ares! blood-stained Ares! plague of men, 

Waster of city-walls, should we not leave 

The Trojans and the Argives here to fight, 

Till Zeus to either side shall victory give ; 

While we retiring shun our Father’s wrath?” 

One metrical peculiarity he has, the occasional 

use of an Alexandrine at the end ofa paragraph. 
About this, he candidly says, he entertains 

t doubts; the absence of anything of the 
kind in Milton ought to have converted his 
doubts into certainties. Mr. Green is a writer 
of a somewhat different stamp. His short 
Preface shows him to be a man of active and 
vigorous mind ; and there is some vigour in his 


{ 


‘which the town is bound to send to the sheriffs of 


Norwich a hundred herrings, which are to be baked 
in twenty-four pies or pasties, and thence delivered 


| to the lord of the manor of East Carleton, who is 


| to convey them to the king. They are still sent to 


the clerk of the kitchen at St. James’s. In 1778 


| the sheriff of Norwich attended with them in per- 


translation, which is, moreover, closer than the | 
work of his rivals. These advantages he is apt | 


to compensate by a certain want of grace and 
fow. Perhaps the following may exemplify 
his qualities :— 
Now mutual biddings sound 
To seize the ships and drag them to the sea; 
Now clear they out their launching-grooves, ’mid cries 
That reach the welkin, in their zeal for home; 
Now from beneath the ships the props they knock. 
In attempting the Catalogue he has shown 
more boldness than prudence. It reads but 
drily in his version, which, being intended as a 


son, and claimed the following allowance in return, 
viz. six white loaves, six dishes of meat (out of the 
king’s kitchen), one flagon of wine, one flagon of 
beer, one truss of hay, one bushel of oats, one 
pricket of wax, six tallow candles. But no pre- 
cedent appearing of these things having been deli- 
vered, they were refused.” 

The sturgeon in ancient days was called a 
“royal” fish—that is, when caught in the 
Thames it belonged to the King. One or two 
have been caught of “right royal” weight— 
namely, “as much as five hundred pounds weight 
each.” 

As samples of hauls, we may mention that 


| 5,000 red mullet have been taken in one night 
| off Weymouth, and 14 tons of grey mullet 
| formed the weight of one take of a shoal of these 
| fish, surrounded by a sean, off the Devonshire 


coast. But for hauls the pilchard contributes 
the greatest number. Here is a scene which 
will remind the reader of Propertius of the 


| famous line, 


specimen, might more wisely have been confined | 


to the more attractive parts of his original. Of 


his version of the ‘ Prometheus’ we have only | 


space to say that it is throughout in blank | 
verse, choruses and all. This gives it but little | 


chance with those who read for pleasure; but 
it may be useful for a purpose which, as he tells 
us, it is intended to serve, to check diffuseness 
of rendering classical poetry not only among 
school-boys but among more advanced students. 





Sca-Fishing as a Sport: being an Account of | 
the Various Kinds of Sea-Fish, How, When, 


and Where to catch them in their various 

Seasons and Localities. By Lambton J. H. 

Young. (Groombridge & Sons.) 

GuipEs for amateur sea-fishers are not abun- 
dant, and those sportsmen will all the more 
warmly welcome a book in which there is much 
information in a limited space onall the branches 
of the sport. Mr. Young “tables” the fish as 
they are in or out of season, describes the boat 
and gear necessary, gives full details of the 
apparatus required, the baits to be employed, 
and of the fish that are to be captured. A 
useful chapter is added on the best method of 
preserving and dressing various kinds of fish ; 
and one full of information furnishes, a brief 
but comprehensive history of sea-fisheries,— 
a matter which concerns nations as well as 
individuals. 

There is a question connected with the sea- 
fishery which is higher than that of the sport. 
These fisheries are, in some respects, the pre- 
setves of our coast poor. In Devon and Corn- 
wall, the salted pilchard affords winter dinners 
to many poor cottagers who have gleaned of 
the fuller harvest that has been despatched to 
the Mediterranean. The Norfolk trawlers have 
within a few years become an “institution.” 
Cornish fishermen are admirable sailors, too. 
They have taken their luggers, from ten to six- 
teen tons, not only to the Mediterranean, but 
to Australia, beating the mail-packets in swift- 
ness of sailing. 

In some districts, the sea not only affords 
food but furniture to the poor. In the Western 
Islands, the shallow valves of the escallope were 
found to make excellent plates; the hollow 
valves still serve for drinking-cups. Some 
ancient and curious customs are connected with 
these coast fisheries :— 

“There is a curious custom at Yarmouth, by 





Armorum radiis icta tremebat aqua. 

“In the year 1847 I was coming in from sea- 
wards one morning in September, off Plymouth 
Sound, when I heard a great blowing of horns (a 
custom very general amongst fishermen when catch- 
ing pilchards), and on drawing near we found a 
boat whose nets were completely choked with pil- 
chards, a fish being in every mesh; the weight was 
so great that the men could not draw in the nets 
and had hoisted one to the mast-head. Just as we 
came near the sun rose up out of the sea, and as 
the boat rolled to and fro the fish looked like a 
piece of scale armour, every scale showing a dif- 
ferent tint, from emerald, red, blue and green, with 
all the intermediate tints of the rainbow. Such a 
gorgeous sight is not often seen.” 

The mackerel fishery is often as productive. 
The St. Ives boats the year before last, in the 
month of May, brought in daily, during one 
week, from 20,000 to 100,000 fish, which were 
sold at about 20s. a hundred. Plaice have been 
such a drug at Billingsgate that they have been 
given away to the poor, after the retail dealers 
had bought all they required. We may add, 
with regard to prices, that in May, 1807, the 
first Brighton load of mackerel was sold at 
Billingsgate for 40 guineas for the 120 fish, or 
7s. each—the highest price ever known at that 
market. In the following year, mackerel were 
sold at Dover 60 for 1s.! 

It is not at all unnatural that country clergy- 
men, on the coast especially, should be fisher- 
men. Not long since a number of these excel- 
lent persons on the south coast clubbed for a 
net, made wonderful draughts, and got nick- 
named the “Simon Peter Society.” A clergy- 
man drifting in his boat with the flood-tide, of 
an autumn evening, and fishing with the white 
moth fly, was one of the well-known sights 
some years since on the River Dart. There is 
a touch of the poacher in some of these gen- 
tlemen. A certain bishop in Devonshire has 
crab-pots of his own. “A jolly parson of my 
acquaintance,” says Mr. Young, “hauled the 
crab-pots of his diocesan, and extracted some 
of the contents, remarking, when he was remon- 
strated with, that there was no harm, as it was 
specially ordered that the Church should live 
by the Church.” If this “jolly parson” was a 
magistrate, and ever had a half-starved clown 
before him, who had been caught at the episcopal 
crab-pots, he probably would have explained 
to the offender that the Laity formed no part 
of the Church! 








Varnhagen’s Diaries—[Tagebiicher von K. A. 

Varnhagen von Ense. Achter Band}. (Zurich.) 
Tue eighth volume of Varnhagen’s Diaries treats 
of the year 1851, and if there is no event of 
such stirring interest in that year as in some 
that have gone before, there is no lack of small 
characteristic features which show the progress 
of the great drama of the world, and elucidate 
the character of the actors. No such stirring 
event, we say, because the coup-d'état did not 
come under Varnhagen’s own eye, and made 
comparatively little impression on him. He is 
always more concerned with home affairs, and, 
like a true patriot, looks first to Prussia. Even 
when he is disheartened and sick of everything 
around him, he cannot dream of giving up 
Berlin. Even when he levels the bitterest 
sarcasms against Prussia for being the slave of 
other powers, he does not forget that she is his 
country, and the secret of his sarcasms is that 
he would see her leading instead of following. 
In like manner, his wrath against Frederick 
William the Fourth is inspired by conscious- 
ness of the King’s weakness in refusing the 
crown of Germany, and in neglecting the per- 
manent exaltation of Prussia. There can be 
little doubt which of the two men—the late 
King of Prussia and the present—wasthe greater 
enemy of freedom ; which was the more un- 
popular at the time of the Revolution. Yet if 
we looked on Varnhagen as a Liberal only, we 
should think the late King a despot by the side 
of his brother. 

However, it is not our place to draw such 
morals as these from a book which abounds 
in lighter views and in illustrative anecdote. 
What Varnhagen mostly deals in are the pass- 
ing events which seem trivial at the time, and 
which circulate readily as “ good stories” with- 
out an idea of the importance they will assume 
later. It is mostly for the sake of these that 
we take up a diary. Of course if the writer is 
a man of first-rate ability, he will not confine 
himself to them. Byron’s diary is valuable for 
its picture of the man. Scott’s diary would be 
delightful reading, but that it savours too much 
of professed imitation of Byron. Moore’s diary, 
on the other hand, is wearisome with its wealth 
of stories, told merely because they were told 
to him. But it is quite possible for a diarist 
to have none of the power of these poets, and 
yet equal or excel them in that province. Let 
him be at a centre of activity, and mix with 
those who take part in it, and he can never be 
at a loss for matter. Or without any such con- 
nexions he may have an eye for the surface 
eddies of the stream, and those may indicate 
the flow of the main body. This is what Varn- 
hagen has done. Many of the entries in this 
volume must have formed ordinary topics of 
conversation when they were new, and may 
have appeared in the newspapers; but in 
fourteen years they have faded from the best 
memories, and are buried in old files which no 
one cares to resuscitate. 

Continuing our metaphor of the stream, we 
may say that the year 1851 was visited by a 
strong ebb-tide. The reaction which was going 
on in all quarters, and notably in Prussia, 
swirls and boils in the book before us. Its 
eddies would seem contemptible indeed, if 
each was taken separately. The direction of 
the main body was more carefully concealed 
than it had been in 1848. Everybody could 
see the flow of the revolutionary stream, but 
few could detect so clearly the ebb of the reac- 
tionary. We see it here in a multitude of little 
currents. One day it is a phrase of the King’s. 
The next day, it is a case of police interference. 
The third, it is a remark made by one of 
the people. The fourth, it is, oddly enough, a 
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despotic act of the manager of the Court | to let a furnished room, to sell an old mattress, 
Theatre. This is perhaps the last place in which | to dance, to sing, to hear music, to meet your 
we should look for any such symptoms. Yet | friends, or to travel. And while you must obey 
it is not only in Berlin that the theatre has | the police in everything, they would be supe- 
an effect on public opinion. In Milan,a demon- | rior to the law. There was a long discussion 
stration always begins at the Scala. Who does | whether constables were to give evidence in 
not remember the applause which greeted the | courts of law with their helmets on, or their 
chorus, “Guerra, Guerra,” at the beginning of | heads uncovered, and the question was at length 
1859, and how the Austrian officers who occu- | decided in favour of the helmets. 

pied the first two rows in the pit by prescriptive | Varnhagen showed his opinion of such petty 
right turned round with their hands on their} tyranny by giving his custom to the victims. 
sword-hilts and said, “Si, signori, guerra, guerra | We find him buying cigars of the man whose 
quando la volete”? Two days after, the-re- | name was tabooed by the police, though a few 
presentation of ‘Norma’ was stopped by the | pages on he says that he does not smoke. But 
police. In the same way, in the Berlin of 1851, | apparently Varnhagen’s custom was the only 
that unfortunate scapegoat Auber’s ‘Muette’ | redress the victims got. They had no remedy 
was forbidden. The prohibition, says Varn-| at law. A complaint in a newspaper would only 
hagen, came, as I am assured, direct from the | lead to the seizure of the paper,—a constant 
King. The sensation in Berlin was very great. | entry in the diary. And a complaint in the 
The theatre had been rehearsing the opera for| Chamber led to some insolent answer from a 
a long time, had got everything ready for it, | minister. On one occasion a deputy was having 


and an Italian company to perform it; the la pamphlet printed. The Government heard of 








result of the prohibition was, that all the | 
expense was wasted, and there was an end of | 
all Italian performances. The police endea- | 
voured to excuse their act by saying that they | 
were afraid of fire; but no one believed the | 
excuse, and it was publicly refuted by a state- 
ment from the directors of the theatre that the 
flames of Vesuvius were not real, but painted. 
Simple directors! It was not the flames of 
Vesuvius that the authorities feared. 

This was not the only instance of the King’s 
interference in theatrical matters. His hatred 
of black ties was such that all the box-keepers 
and the members of the orchestra in the Court 
Theatre had to appear in full ball costume 
whenever it was known that the King would 
be present. Ata performance at the Musical 
Academy the conductor had on a black tie, and 
it seemed to act on the King like a red flag on 
a bull. He got ina fury, vented himself in abuse 








and frantic gestures, and it was with difficulty 
that he could be kept from leaving the room. 
It was probably also with a view of keeping 
this perfect order, and making the theatre as 
courtly in reality as it was in name, that the 
director refused free admission to all theatrical 
critics who would not abstain from signs of 
applause or censure during the performance. 
The result was that the critics stayed away, 
and the papers ceased writing on the theatre. 
Not content with this, the director wanted to 
keep the public from showing signs of approval 
or disapproval, which would have led to the 
public staying away as well as the critics. 

If we turn to the chapter of police we find 
the same things prevailing. The criminal tribu- 
nal decides that all men are to obey the police 
in silence, to suffer anything at their hands, 
and appeal afterwards if aggrieved. Thus there 
are some older children being baptized. The 
clergyman who instructed them has been de- 
prived, and the one who baptizes them remarks, 
in his discourse, that he is sorry they cannot be 
baptized by the clergyman who prepared them. 
Six policemen instantly appear, and their 
leader exclaims, “You departed from your 
text ; I dissolve the assembly !” One shopkeeper 
is forbidden to put his name on his shop; 
another has his circulating library suppressed. 
The police demand the names of all papers 
taken in at public houses, and recommend the 
tavern-keepers to take in the Government 
organ. A schoolmaster has a handkerchief of 
the colours of United Germany, and commits 
the heinous crime of taking it out of his pocket 
when he perspires. A constable present tells 
him to put it back; but perspiration will not 
obey the constable, and the schoolmaster is 
arrested. Permission from the police is needed 
for everything. You must have it if you want 





it, and told the printer that if he went on with 
it, his licence would be confiscated. The deputy 
brought the matter before the Chamber, and 
the Minister of the Interior replied, “This is 
not the place to discuss individual cases.” 
Another minister, when the educational ques- 
tion was discussed, said, “The higher classes 
are in possession of all the means of education; 
the lower classes ought not to have them ; the 
people ought only to be educated so far as is 
necessary for their work.” This in intellectual 
Prussia !—in the country which is held up as a 
model to the rest of Europe! And more remark- 
able still, the minister who said this was name- 
sake and cousin of Raumer, the historian of 
the Hohenstaufen. 

There was no attempt on the part of any of 
the reactionists to conceal the real aim of their 
endeavours. How openly they wrought is shown, 
among other things, by a number of persons 
meeting every Wednesday for a “reactionary 
tea.” They gave it that name themselves. One 
of them, and a regular frequenter, was the 
present Premier, Herr von Bismarck, whom we 
find shortly before refusing to serve under 
Manteuffel. His subsequent acts show that he 
was a nice young man for that kind of tea-party. 
But Prussia was ripe for him before he came. 
A course of subtle reaction sapped the found- 
ations of the State. Men like Varnhagen 
saw what the results would be, and groaned at 
the coming disasters. A privy councillor said 
to him one day, “I am old, and have a wife and 
children; I cannot change my position, I must 
stick to it; but I will preserve my four sons 
from such misery. I had intended them to study 
and enter the service of the State, but I have 
changed my mind. I have taken them away from 
school and put them to learn a trade, that they 
may gain their bread honourably and enjoy some 
freedom as well.” Varnhagen himself says that 
on being consulted by a young man as to the 
best way of succeeding in diplomacy, he an- 
swered, “Stick your head in a dunghill. If 
people see that you have neither fear nor shame, 
they will admit that you can be of service.” 

Meanwhile, the King of Prussia made his 
bad jokes and was daily losing popularity. 
People who were near him said that he was 
wearing himself out in the attempt to seem at 
ease, and that his forced hilarity concealed real 
uneasiness. “It won’t do,” said an old general; 
“he may be as amiable as he likes, but it does 
not availhim. Every good impression he makes 
is rubbed out again instantly ; he forgets all he 
ought to remember, and obeys only the caprice 
of the moment.” Having the highest opinion 
of his own powers of “kingcraft,” he never 
forgave the King of Hanover for saying of him, 
“JT must train Fritz a little ; he does not under- 





stand governing yet.” But if anything coulq 
justify that remark it would be the fatuoys 
speech made by the said Fritz on one of his 
royal journeys: “ We all lost our heads a little 
in 1848.” Yet at the very same time he was 
pee others for having lost their heads as 

e admitted he had lost his; and, worse still, it 
was he who had set them the example. His 
jealousy of his brother, the present King, was 
such that he could not bear him to take any 
prominent part in public affairs, even of a re 
actionary kind. Of his sister-in-law, the present 
Queen, he spoke disrespectfully, asking a tm. 
veller if he had been amused at one of the Prin. 
cess’s parties, and, on his replying that he had 
saying, “Oh, no, tell the truth; no one ever 
amuses himself there; the dullness of her partia 
is terrible.” Here is another amusing sample é: 
the King’s way. Prince Schwarzenberg came to 
Berlin on a mission from Vienna, and, asa 
mark of especial favour, had rooms given hi, 
in the palace. Apparently the favour made to 
impression on him, for he never thanked the 
King, and the King, very much offended at 
the omission, resolved to give him a hint on 
the subject. Accordingly, at dinner one di, 
the King said to Schwarzenberg, “ Where are 
you living in Berlin?” Schwarzenberg looked 
astonished, and replied, “ Your Majesty was so 
gracious as to give me apartments in the 
palace.” “Ah!” said the King, slapping his 
forehead, “what an ass I am! I had forgotten 
all about it!” 


Here too is a remarkable account of thing, 
in St. Petersburg :— 


W. came to see me; he has just come fron. 
St. Petersburg, and makes wonderful revelations 
He says the whole world is in error about th 
Emperor Nicholas. While playing the-strong man, 
in which he is helped out by his figure and his 
appearance, he is really the greatest coward in 
the world. He trembles at all personal danger,’ 
always uneasy, and shrinks from every kind 
daring. When the Prussian army was mobilizer 
he foamed with rage, but gave instant orde.- 
to suspend all warlike preparations, and even to 
withdraw the troops some marches’ distance, 
Anguish and terror seized him because he saw that 
Prussia was resolute and prepared for battle; he 
saw himself attacked, defeated, the Poles in insur- 
rection, Livonia unsafe, his own generals and 
troops dangerous to him. The cowardice and weak- 
ness of Prussia made him breathe again; he used 
big words once more,—commanded, threatened, 
saw himself obeyed. But his rage, his hatred are 
not appeased. He fears everything ; he sees revolu- 
tion in everything. All that calls itself science, 
literature, cultivation, is suspicious and hateful to 
him. No foreign book may be introduced into 
Russia; all native Russian literature is crushed by 
censorship and police. The professors of the univer 
sities are deprived of the right of buying foreign 
books; they may not elect their rectors, the Czar 
makes the appointment. The army is subject to 
the closest inspection, the most suspicious espionnage, 
every free utterance of an officer is his ruin. No 
one dares tell anything, or listen to anything. 
Everything sighs under the intolerable weight, 
everything bends, though unwillingly, to the yoke. 
The prohibition of the export of silver, the re 
adoption of paper money, the last and excessive 
difficulties imposed on foreign travel cause the 
utmost indignation. A little more and the measure 
is full, and Czar Nicholas is as Czar Paul. 


Such were the musings of the Prussian 
diarist in 1851. If the police had known of 
them then—! Even now the volumes are 
seized as soon as they appear. The present one 
is printed in Zurich. The diarist’s niece, his 
literary executrix, is a refugee. Fortunately his 
bones have that repose which is forbidden to 
his manuscripts. 
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My Life and Labours in London: a Step 
nearer the Right Mark. By James Inches 
Hillocks. Dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, D.C.L. M.P. 
(Freeman. ) 


As reflexions of the mental and moral condi- 
tion of the lower classes, books by self-taught 
workmen possess a certain amount of value for 
the observer of society. Even in the egotistic 
and pugnacious account of a City Missionary’s 
labour and experiences, readers are presented 
with facts from which they may see what kind 
of preachers create stoppages in our suburban 
streets, and also what kind of crowds listen to 
“them with respect. Of his order, Mr. Hillocks 
.may be regarded as a favourable specimen. By 
shis “ Life Story,” a personal narrative of strife 
and suffering, the author won the dubious dis- 
tinction of a “prize,” and gained the kindly 
,aecognition of several people of social eminence. 
Though we accept with caution the statements 
of a man who is too ready to be his own trum- 
ter, we see no reason to distrust him when 
he asserts that, as a lecturer, he is much sought 
-dter by the London poor. He appears to be a 
man of good intentions and some intelligence ; 
“but the qualities which incline us to judge him 
favourably make us, on the other hand, regret 
the narrowness, intolerance, and self-sufficiency 
which render his pages ludicrous. Great pains 
does Mr. Hillocks take to impress upon his 
readers that the glory of God and the welfare 
-of his fellow-creatures are the two objects 
which he keeps steadily in view; but is it 
for the glory of his Maker, or for the good 
‘of mankind, that he enumerates the com- 
‘plimentary speeches of his admirers and the 
“eulogies of nameless critics? Perhaps he 
‘thinks the welfare of the poor and the success 
‘of James Inches Hillocks are identical, and is 
of opinion that the most sure and easy way to 
_faise his fellow-creatures is to exalt himself. 
, Unfortunately, the same vanity that is tickled 
ginto paroxysms of gladness by the lightest 
straws of praise is acutely wounded by the 
shafts of censure; and in his inability to com- 
mand his feelings, this guide and teacher of 
our race varies outpourings of gratitude to 
his friends with petulant denunciations of his 
opponents. ‘“ Ever since,” he bears witness, “I 
began my labours amongst the people, whether 
as a social or moral reformer, as teacher or lec- 
turer, missionary or evangelist, I have found 
that success has to me been dangerous, fre- 
quently causing envy, then jealousy, then back- 
biting, then opposition, then slander.” All this, 
and much more, has the prophet endured, 
merely because he has been “ true to God and 
his convictions.” It does not strike Mr. Hillocks 
that his adversaries may be as conscientious as 
himself, and that all the hard language, which 
he heaps on them for being “true to God and 
their convictions,” recoils upon their assailant. 
Moral reformers, in their zeal for the better 
conduct of their neighbours, should not leave 
their own morals altogether out of sight. But 
Mr. Hillocks favours us with other and even 
more instructive exhibitions of intolerance. 
Some three or four years since he came from 
Scotland to London,—not to get lucrative 
employment, or to find a market for his 
writings, or in any way to better himself, but 
in order that he might find a wider sphere of 
usefulness to society at large. Most Scotchmen 
who migrate to England act from other motives ; 
but the author of the “Life Story” had no 
7} for his own private advantage when he 
left Edinburgh for the good of his species, 


What were the cries of his young children and 
poor wife that he should pay more heed to 
them than to the claims of London outcasts? 





describe the feelings with which he prepared 
to leave his native country for the first time, 
and the excitement of fear and hope with which 
he journeyed to the great, marvellous, mys- 
terious London, of which he had heard much 
and thought more. Most young men in 
the writer's position would have entered 
the capital ready to receive new knowledge 
from new scenes, anxious to be taught rather 
than to teach. Not so the young weaver from 
Dundee. No sooner did he set foot on the pave- 
ments of the metropolis than he began to cen- 
sure and condemn it. In whatever respects he 
found it different from Dundee and Edinburgh, 
he held it to be deficient; and whenever the 
usages of its inhabitants opposed his notions 
of propriety, he came to the conclusion that 
London was in error, and needed reformation 
at his hands. Surveying all its social phenomena 
by the aid of what he would term gospel light, 
the scripture-reader soon found reason to de- 
plore the vice, and wantonness, and pro- 
fanity of the English people. With horror 
he saw men and women and children taking 
air and exercise in the parks on Sunday after- 
noons; with painful astonishment he learned 
that artisans, accompanied by their wives and 
children, were wont to make trips by railway 
into the country on the Lord’s day; and when 
he watched a thirsty multitude buy foaming 
pots of porter on Sabbath evenings, he clasped 
his hands in anguish and dismay. He had not 
been many days in London before he resolved 
to labour for its conversion ; and even now, in 
spite of ridicule and satanic opposition, he is 
striving to raise it, in respect of Christian 
enlightenment and charity, to the elevation of 
Edinburgh ; in respect of temperance and moral 
purity, to the standard of Glasgow! To this end 
the good man speaks with a loud voice in the 
thoroughfares of Holloway, and exhorts High- 
bury Park to repent in sackcloth and ashes. 
Up to the present time, his orations have not 
wrought any visible change in the manners and 
tastes of the English people. Without rashness 
it may be predicted that London will persevere 
in its iniquity, and that Mr. Hillocks will be 
equally persistent in his righteousness. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Can You Forgive Her? By Anthony Trollope. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

WE cannot guess the verdict which will be 

given by the majority of readers, but we can 

promise that they shall feel sufficiently pro- 
voked, not only with the heroine in chief, but 
with all the other female characters in the book. 

So far as perfection goes, Mr. Trollope has given 

the balance in favour of his heroes; at least, 

he has endowed them largely with the gift of 
common sense, which is practically a very toler- 
able substitute; whilst the women ingeniously 
waste golden virtues for no purpose but to 
make mistakes. There are, however, two men 
in the book who have very little virtue and 
less good sense, George Vavasor and Burgo 
Fitzgerald—both types of the qualities devel- 
oped in men by want of money. One is an 
unprincipled, profligate man, with a diabolical 
temper; the other is a profligate scapegrace, 
with a sweet temper and kindly nature. One 
is a scoundrel; whilst the other, in spite of his 
sins, retains some qualities of a gentleman. 

One qualifies for the gallows; the other for 

the union workhouse. The gifts of Fortune 

preponderate on the side of the ladies, and cer- 
tainly they do not show themselves fit to be 
trusted with money. The chief heroine, Alice 

Vavasor, is a young woman of four-end-twenty, 





'| With careful minuteness does Mr. Hillocks | with a pretty income of 4001. a year entirely 


at her own disposal. She had lost her mother 
when an infant. Her father had relapsed into 
club life and bachelor ways, leaving his daugh- 
ter to herself. This condition of things explains 
the points in Alice which require the reader’s 
forgiveness. Mr. Trollope always treats his 
female characters like a gentleman, and he 
indicates with skilful insight the modifying 
circumstances into which they are thrown. 
Without excusing their faults, he understands 
them, which is the great element in Christian 
charity. Whilst Mr. Vavasor, the father, left 
his daughter, day after day, alone in their dull 
house in Queen Anne Street, which Mr. Trol- 
lope tells us more than once was singularly 
ugly in all respects, as well as singularly dull, 
Alice had grown up to feel independent of 
his counsel and affection. She relied entirely 
upon herself; her virtues leaned to the side of 
vices; she was very proud, and proud of her 
pride; she was obstinate, and when she had 
made up her mind it was very hard to move 
her. On the other hand, she was very generous 
and high-minded ; she was thoroughly true in 
word and deed; and she had a desire to make 
sacrifices rather than to accept them. At 
the opening of the story, she is engaged to 
marry an excellent man, whom she truly 
loves; but he is so good, so handsome, and so 
prosperous, that there is no scope for the 
romance that underlies her character. He is a 
country gentleman, with a good estate in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Alice dislikes the prospect of 
dullness in a flat country, though she has borne 
her dull London life so well. She wishes 
Mr. Grey to take an interest in politics and 
public affairs, and Mr. Grey cares for none of 
those things; he loves the life of a country 
gentleman, as placid as the life of a coun- 
try parson, and he does not see the need to 
sympathize with the desire of Alice, that 
he should be mixed up in some way with 
the work of the world. He is content to be 
good and happy on his own acres, and to culti- 
vate his garden. But John Grey has a touch 
of the absolute about him, which clashes 
with the same quality in Alice. He is always 
good and gentle, but he has overruled her in 
all things, and is always in the right. Alice has 
no fault to find with him, and yet she is in 
a state of unspoken revolt; the very worldly 
advantages of her engagement here make her 
impatient. Women require an appeal to their 
imagination ; they like an idol whom they can 
invest with undefined perfections, and in whom 
the qualities they see seem rather indications 
of better possibilities which are undeveloped. 
Mr. Trollope subtly chooses a moment when 
most women hang back and feel misgivings 
—the moment when it is necessary to fix a 
definite period for surrender. Mr. Grey is 
pleading for an early day; he is gentleness 
itself; he is quite reasonable. Alice knows that 
in the end he always carries his point, and she 
is chafing under this gentle supremacy and the 
congratulations of her prudent relatives upon 
her most respectable prospects. Certainly Alice 
was an exasperating young woman. Instead of 
consenting to be married and go to the home 
ready to receive her, and made quite beautiful 
for her, she insists on going to Switzerland 
with her cousins, George and Kate Vavasor, 
and nobody else to be of the party. Her father 
is too lazy to make objections or oppose 

daughter. Mr. Grey behaves kindly and like a 
wise man who can trust the woman he loves. 
Alice goes off according to her programme; 
but John Grey does not like it, and Alice’s 
dowager relative, Lady M‘Leod, talks herself 
speechless with remonstrances,—for George 





avasor had once been betrothed to Alice. 
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The engagement had been broken off on account 
of his profligate conduct, to the great grief of 
his sister Kate, who loved him and believed in 
him, little as he deserved to be either loved or 
trusted. She has schemed this tour in Switzer- 
land to bring about the renewal of the engage- 
ment, and to make Alice break off from Mr. 
Grey. She loves Alice like a sister, but she loves 
her brother more ; and she is quite unscrupulous 
in her desire to sacrifice Alice to him and his 
necessities. The whole affair is managed with 
great delicacy by Mr. Trollope. 

The craft and skill with which Kate works 
on Alice, aggravating her discontent and 
appealing to her generosity, are well exhibited ; 
so also is the conduct of George Vavasor, not 
fairly loving Alice, but hating John Grey 
for having won her. The man’s desire to 
take her from his rival; the wish to get 
hold of her fortune, more necessary to him 
now than ever; the gleam of renewed love 
which disguises the scoundrelism, are well ex- 
pressed ;—whilst with Alice the glamour of old 
romance, the influence of the pleasant com- 
panionship and daily adventure, the exciting 
interest of a lovely country and change of scene, 
have each their influence till Mr. Grey and life 
in Cambridgeshire become distasteful. The 
reader is skilfully made to sympathize with, or 
at least to understand the feelings of Alice. 
Mixed up with her foolishness there is a senti- 
ment of noble if perverted generosity. Kate 
has made her believe she could save George 
from perdition if she would sacrifice her worldly 
prospects and give up a good match. Alice 
does not yet know how John Grey has bound 
her up in his life; she believes he can do without 
her, and so she comes home prepared to break 
with him. 

This is the conduct the reader is called on 
to forgive. Nothing can be more delicate than 
Mr. Trollope’s handling of this phase of affairs. 
There is a little stiffness in his management of 
Alice ; but he has the true instinct of what will 
influence a good woman to act foolishly. He 
seizes on the generosity which is generally the 
leading idea with which she sacrifices herself 
and other people, though its manifestation is 
often enough very perverse. Mr. Grey behaves 
on the occasion like a good man; he loves 
Alice, and considers that it is now the time 
to prove his love by his patient forbearance. 
He behaves with so much delicate generosity 
that Alice is conscience-stricken, and at the 
moment of breaking her engagement, the last 
touch that was needed is put to her love for Mr. 
Grey. She is very sorry, very miserable, very 
much ashamed of herself, with nothing to 
comfort her but her desire to be the good 
genius and guardian angel of her cousin. Her 
punishment has begun, the flickering reflex of 
her old regard for her cousin has died out, 
whilst the faint kindness that George Vavasor 
had felt for her has subsided into the greedy 
desire to get her fortune. George Vavasor is 
described in broad and graphic portraiture; 
his offer to his cousin is very cleverly told ; but 
Mr. Trollope does not touch the heart of Alice’s 
repugnance which underlies her generosity. 
Her former engagement to him had been broken 
off on account of his profligacy, and although 
he is supposed by her and represented by his 
sister to be reformed, still he is utterly profli- 
gate, and it is the unconscious presence of this 
unclean life which causes her to recoil; and 
the reader, who knows all about him, feels that 
it is difficult to forgive her for being mixed up 
in the concerns of such a man. 

The whole canvas is not, however, filled by 
Alice Vavasor and her cousin George. Those 
readers, and they are many, who recollect 
Mr. Plantagenet Palliser, in ‘The Small House 





at Allington,’ will be interested in the married 
life of poor Lady Glencora, the great heiress 
who loved her cousin Burgo Fitzgerald, but 
who was half-forced and half-persuaded to 
accept Mr. Plantagenet Palliser instead. The 
sorrows and temptations of Lady Glencora are 
very true to female human nature; her poor little 
struggles to do right are very touching, heroic, 
too, in their measure, for they are sincere, and 
cost her much. Alice is her guardian angel, and 
wiser for her than for herself. The good quali- 
ties of Mr. Palliser come out strong ; he behaves 
generously, and he has the reader’s sympathy 
when at last he wins the affection of his wayward, 
inconsiderate, but charming wife. 

Those who have not read the book will not 
wish to have their interest forestalled by being 
told the details of the story; those who have 
read it will not wish to have it repeated. The 
moral of the tale is sound; people reap the 
things they sow. John Grey and Mr. Palliser 
receive the natural reward of their own gene- 
rosity and good sense; they each conquer the 
heart of the woman they care for, by generosity 
akin to their own guided by broader principles 
and stronger will. The men supply the wisdom, 
and patience, and common sense in which the 
heroines are sadly deficient; but then the 
women give grace and vitality to these virtues, 
The men are both of them much better men at 
the conclusion of the tale than at the com- 
mencement. The story ends to the satisfaction 
of every one; the balance of poetical justice is 
held with unfaltering steadiness. Kate, the 
treacherous friend, but faithful sister, receives 
mercy; the rest have their deserts. We have 
noticed the general scope of the novel only; but 
there are incidental scenes and touches of cha- 
racter worthy of all praise; such are the Hunt- 
ing Field, the Roebury Club, and the sketch of 
John Vavasor, the father of Alice. The account 
of the widow Greenhow and her lovers is coarse 
caricature, without redeeming fun. It is heavy 
and disagreeable. Mr. Trollope, however, has 
never written a story in which there is better 
workmanship, or more careful study of charac- 
ter, than ‘Can You Forgive Her ?’ 





A Life in a Love: a Novel. 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 
Tuts is the story of one of those gentle crea- 
tures who sacrifice their whole life to others, 
and suffer one chance of happiness after another 
to slip away, not without a tender and lasting 
regret, but without a particle of bitterness or 
discontent. In our varied experience we have 
sometimes seen a beautiful girl remain un- 
married for years, and throw herself away in a 
foolish manner at last; while a less attractive 
sister, possibly from not being so difficult to 
please, shall have “gone off” very satisfac- 
torily at an earlier date. The theory of novel- 
ists, however, is different. In fiction, the proud 
beauty must be married first and best; the 
plainer sister must put up with what she can 
get, possibly with a cast-off lover of the haughty 
one. We do not deny that there may be some 
truth in this view, which, for aught we know, 
may be quite as well borne out by statistics as 
the other. Those who take pleasure in contem- 
plating the affectionate and_ self-sacrificing 
maiden aunt, the patient Griselda of modern 
life, may read Mrs. Wynne’s book with a 
dreamy and innocuous kind of interest. The 
characters, as far as they go, are carefully 
drawn, and that of Maude has elements of 
strength, though we cannot help thinking that 
she turns somewhat too suddenly to Harold for 
consolation after finding herself deceived in 
Neville. True, her love for Harold is an old 
unconscious feeling; but would she acknow- 
ledge and understand such a feeling in the very 


By Mrs. Wynne. 





crisis of a bitter disappointment? Perhaps Mrs, 
Wynne understands best the character of hep 
own sex. On behalf of ours, however, we indig. 
nantly demand the excision of the words, “Dy, 
Maynard was an uncertain correspondent, like 
most men.” Try us! 





Andrew Ramsay of Errol. By the Author of 
‘John Arnold” &c. 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

‘Andrew Ramsay of Errol’ is the story of the 

rise and progress in life of a young, kindh 

Scotch laddie, one of a family of four child 

who had all to be fed, clothed and educa 

on an income of ninety pounds a year:—a 

blem in the art of life which was still further 
complicated by the father, who had a tendeney 
to drink. The whole difficulty, including that 
of screening her husband and keeping up his 
character, fell upon the mother. Andrew Ram- 
say was the eldest of the family, and he tells 
the story of his life, beginning with the remi- 
niscences of his school-days ; he tells us how he 
was bound apprentice to “a linendraper bold” 
in the Lawn Market at Edinburgh; and he 
givesan interesting account of Edinburgh nearly 
forty years ago. It was in the days when the 
horrors of body-snatching were rife. There is 
an account of an adventure in which he came 
face to face with the horrible gang of Hare, 

Burke, and their female companion, Helen 

M‘Dougal; how he caught a glimpse of one of 

their victims; and how he came to be mixed u 

in the final discovery of their crimes. This epi- 

sode is well conceived, but it is swamped in too 
many words. The remainder of the story is 
destitute of all exciting incidents. Andrew 

Ramsay tells how he fell away into dissipation, 

which well-nigh destroyed all his worldly pro- 

spects; how he took to muddling himself by 
habitual dram-drinking, and how a mercifully- 
opportune fever, which brought him to the 
brink of the grave, was, under Providence, the 
means of his salvation. After his recovery he 
becomes a total abstainer from all intox- 
icating drinks, finding abstinence his only safe- 
guard. From that time he gradually rises in 
the esteem of his masters, and eventually 
marries the woman of his heart, and becomes a 
prosperous Liverpool merchant. There is an 
account of the friends who helped him, and the 
companions who led him astray. There is.a 
touching story of a young Scotch lad, who had 
fled his country years before, to escape an 
indictment for forgery, of which he was com- 
pletely innocent, though circumstantial evidence 
was strong against him. He disappeared for 
ever from all his friends, and from his intended 
wife, who remained constant to his memory. 
At length an old man, on his deathbed, con- 
fessed the crime for which the youth had fled, 
and the outlawry was reversed. This reads 
like a true incident. Andrew Ramsay falls in 
with a companion who has ruined himself with 
drink, and who is entirely broken down in 
mind and body, but who is a cultivated gentle- 
man, and a very ensnaring companion for 
Andrew before his reformation. Eventually he 
discovers that this poor gentleman and ithe 
young man who had fled from justice are 
the same. Andrew brings his relatives to 
him; but it is too late; he is smitten with 
death; the early calamity had crushed his life ; 
he had not been able to make a new career, 
and he had taken to drink and opium. The 
story of Mr. Hope, as he called himself, is very 
pathetic, though it is not powerfully told. The 
tendency of the whole book is to warn young 
men of the snares of drink; and the author 
describes well the weaknesses and temptations 
of young men beginning the world away from 
their own family and friends. He speaks with 
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sympathy and understanding. ‘Andrew Ram- 
aay’ is not an exciting story, but it is one that, 
published in a cheaper form, might be a useful 
sft-book to young men; for though mild and 
moral, it is quite interesting enough to ensure 


perusal. 





Orthopraxy: the Mechanical Treatment of De- 
‘ormities, Debilities, and Deficiencies of the 
Human Frame. A Manual. By Henry 
Heather Bigg. (Churchill & Sons.) 

TuerE is no harm in a little vanity. The 
drummer who persuaded himself that he won 
Marlborough’s victories did not wield his sticks 
with less energy because he was convinced that 
the fortunes of the army depended upon the 
strength and precision of the blows which he 
poured upon a piece of parchment. The man 
at the bellows who regards himself as the 
author of the music is not likely to fall asleep 
and leave the organist without a sufficient 
supply of wind. Even Mr. George Brummell 
was a more egregious dandy, and in his compa- 
ratively useless line of life, a more sufficient per- 
sonage than he would have been had he doubted 
his power to bring the old King into fashion 
and consign the Prince of Wales to social 
degradation. Superb were the dinners of the 
First Napoleon’s chef de cuisine, who is said to 
have killed himself after Waterloo, because he 
attributed the defeat to a defective omelette 
which he had given the Emperor for supper 
on the night before the battle. Where one man 
fails through self-sufficiency, nine men fail for 
want of it ; and though it occasionally happens 
that pride goes before a tumble, it may be safely 
accepted as a general rule that the adventurer 
who proclaims himself a hero will do his best 
to act the part of a man. Moreover, where 
self-esteem is not useful it is pleasant, 
and in this hard world pleasant weaknesses 
should be dealt with mercifully. By all means, 
therefore, let every one think well of himself, 
and let Mr. Heather Bigg, enjoying the licence 
hereby given to all mankind, sound the 
trumpet of his scientific magnificence. From 
us'he shall meet with no opposition. He is a 
surgical-instrument maker who wishes to be 
called a mechanical therapeutist; and _ his 
humour is to call his customers “ patients.” 
Perhaps we do not see that he gains in dignity 
by this change of terms; but since he has set 
his heart on the novel title, so long as he con- 
tinues to make good surgical instruments, we 
will consent to call him what he wishes; and 
when we ask him to supply us with a padded 
slipper, or an ear-trumpet, or an elastic garter, 
or any other appliance for relief of one of those 
many infirmities which are united to the dig- 
nities of increasing years, we will, with cour- 
teous submissiveness, address him as his most 
grateful patients. 

Against the substitution of “ Orthopraxy ” for 
“Orthopedic Surgery,” we may, however, enter 
a gentle protest. So long as his verbal innova- 
tions merely affect our personal relations, we 
are ready to adopt them; but when they con- 
cern third persons, more especially scientific 
third persons, who are not the most agreeable 
persons imaginable to be at war with on matters 
of terminology, we hesitate to accept them at 
the point of his pen. “ Orthopedy ” is an objec- 
tionable word, and “ Orthopedic Surgery” is a 
term equally open to exception; but the word 
invented by Mr. Heather Bigg is scarcely 


ou, PArt de prévenir et de corriger dans les 
Enfants les Difformités du Corps, le tout par des 
moyens 4 la portée des Péres et des Méres, 
et de toutes les Personnes qui ont des Enfants 
& élever” In his work M. Andry accepts the 
responsibility and claims the honour of fabricat- 
ing the word from the Greek op8o¢ and zraicwor, 
observing, “I have composed from these two 
words that of Orthopédie, to express in a single 
term the plan of this work, which is to teach 
different methods of preventing and correcting 
the bodily deformities of children.” Notwith- 
standing the critical objections made to M. 
Andry’s word, it fixed itself on the nomencla- 
ture of surgery, has been adopted by successive 
writers, and may be found on the walls of 
two London hospitals specially devoted to the 
maladies which it indicates. A word that has 
thus maintained its ground for more than a 
hundred years has acquired a good title to 
respect, and is not to be ejected from its estate 
merely to gratify the fancy of a mechanical 
therapeutist. Mr. Bigg may call himself what- 
ever he pleases, and his customers whatever 
they please; but we submit that in venturing 
to disturb surgical nomenclature he is exceed- 
ing his privileges. On other points we differ 
from Mr. Bigg. He is altogether at fault in 
supposing that the physical education of girls 
is neglected in “fashionable English boarding- 
schools,” the inmates of which pleasant colleges 
will smile with amusement at his commisera- 
tion for their forlorn plight, and his mournful 
asseveration that “the habit of restraining all 
exhibition of playful gaiety, under the impres- 
sion that it betrays vulgarity of manner, has 
been attended with the most serious conse- 
quences to the physical development of the 
rising generation.” Let Mr. Bigg only form 
himself into a committee for purposes of inves- 
tigation, and inspect the Brighton schools, and he 
will cease to weep over the pale, pensive victims 
with which his imagination has peopled the 
Sussex cliffs. He will see herds of bright-eyed 
damsels cantering over the downs, and 
laughing merrily as the fresh sea-breezes 
disorder their tresses and put colour into their 
cheeks; he will encounter knots of similar 
maidens, tripping into town from Brunswick 
Square and Sussex Square, in order that they 
may take swimming lessons and perform cali- 
sthenic exercises in Temples of Health set apart 
for their physical training; and in every school 
to which he may gain admittance he will find a 
plentiful supply of dumb-bells, clubs, elastic 
straps, and mechanical contrivances with which 
the fair and tender Amazons strengthen their 
arms, expand their chests, and acquire the 
delights of perfect health. Corporeal exercise 
neglected at fashionable schools! Dancing, as 
it is taught in the Brighton schools, by such 
teachers as Madame Adelaide Michau, is by 
itself a fine physical education; and in order 
that he may test the merits of the course we 
counsel Mr. Bigg to place himself, without 
delay, under Madame Adelaide’s tuition. So 
also to the author’s lamentations over the phy- 
sical deterioration of our race, we reply with a 
counter-statement, that no such deterioration 
can be proved to have taken place since the 
days when, as Mr. Bigg informs us, “the tilting 
and the wrestling-grounds furnished ample ex- 
ercise for the physical powers both of the noble 
and the serf.” Unquestionable facts are directly 
opposed to the popular impression, which 
Mr. Bigg repeats as though it were a new and 





less exposed to adverse criticism, and we can- 


not see what good purpose would be served by | 
using it in the place of the word which time | state of surgical mechanics he is a shrewd and 
has rendered familiar to the public as well as 
to surgeons. In 1741 M. Andry, an eminent 
physician of Paris, published his ‘L’Orthopédie; | which he describes the various instruments for 


altogether original discovery. 
When the author speaks about the present 


| instructive companion; and we can heartily 
commend the clearness and completeness with 


curing deformity, remedying debility, and con- 
cealing defects. His tenderness to exalt his 
calling, and his uniform forgetfulness that the 
maker of instruments merely carries out: ‘the 
instructions of the surgeon, are scarcely to be 
regarded. as grave faults in a mechanical thera- 
peutist. Moreover, he deserves a word of praise 
for a goodly collection of data concerning the 
history of his craft. 

Delicate English girls who are undergoing 
wise and merciful treatment for spinal curva- 
ture will shudder at learning how patients 
labouring under the same deformity were 
tortured in the old Greek world. Let us de- 
scribe the operation of succussion, as Hippo- 
crates used to perform it, at Larissa, in the 
fourth century before the birth of Christ. The 
patient, a gentle Thessalian virgin, is afflicted 
with gibbosity, or outward curvature of the 
spine. This posterior distortion occurs at the 
lower part of the back, and it is decided to 
make an attempt to straighten the line of 
vertebrae by the following process. First, the 
young lady is laid upon a ladder, her arms 
being secured to her sides, and her lower 
extremities being placed close together. The 
ladder is padded so that the steps may hurt 
the patient as little as possible. To this narrow 
couch she is secured by cords that pass round 
her ankles, knees and hips. Loose shawls are 
tied round her groins and chest “in such a 
fashion as not to interfere with the effects of 
succussion.” Thus placed upon the frame, and 
lightly bound as to her legs, but comparatively 
free as to her body, she is raised from the 
ground, feet upwards and head downwards, by 
action upon two ropes that are attached to one 
end of the ladder, and pass through a pulley 
that is fitted to a strong beam which runs out 
from the gable end of a house, or a high tower, 
or the mast of a ship, many feet above the stage 
of the operating theatre. Either rope is worked 
by a strong man; and when the two fellows 
have run the ladder right up to the beam, so 
that the poor girl’s toes touch the pulley, they 
simultaneously remove their hands from the 
ropes,—and the patient drops with fearful 
momentum almost to the ground—when just 
as it is about to strike the ground or floor the 
ladder is suddenly checked by the men who 
command the ropes. The violent shock which 
closes the rapid descent is expected to succuss 
the patient into proper shape; and when she 
has been thus jolted and succussed some half- 
dozen times, she is taken, more dead than 
alive, from the ladder, and reserved for further 
torture at a future day. In his minute directions 
for this barbarous proceeding, Hippocrates says, 
“When you have arranged these matters thus, 
you must hoist up the ladder, either to a high 
tower, or to the gable end of a house; but the 
place where you make the succussion should 
be firm, and those who perform the extension 
should be well instructed, so that they may let 
go their hold equally to the same extent, and 
suddenly, and that the ladder may neither 
tumble to the ground or on either side, nor 
they themselves fall forward. But if the ladder 
be let go from a tower, or a mast of a ship 
fastened into the ground with its cordage, it 
will be better still, so that the ropes run upon 
a pulley or axletree.” In cases of posterior 
curvature where succussion proved useless, 
Hippocrates sometimes endeavoured to pull the 
vertebree into a straight line by sheer force, 
and whilst his assistants made these violent 
extensions he used to make heavy pressure on 
the gibbosity or hump. Sometimes he would 
sit upon the curvature ; at other times he would 
stand upon it; and occasionally, when the 
patient was unusually strong and able to take 





much punishment, he would compress the 
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distorted vertebree with a stout wooden lever, 
one end of which was placed in a hole in a 
wall. 

In justice to Hippocrates, it should be 
observed that he was not an enthusiastic sup- 

rter of the rope and ladder trick, maintaining, 
indeed, that “if succussion were properly gone 
about, the spine, in certain cases, might be 
thereby rectified,” but condemning the charla- 
tans who employed the method, less to benefit 
their patients than to astonish uneducated 
spectators, to whom, he observes, “these things 
appear wonderful: for example, if they see a 
man suspended or thrown down, or the like: 
and they always extol such practices, and never 
give themselves any concern, whatever may 
result from the experiment, whether bad or 
good.” Again, to the honour of the Thessalian 
surgeon it must be borne in mind that his 
descriptions and modes of treating the various 
kinds of clubfoot were so intelligent and scien- 
tific that until a quite recent date no improve- 
ment was made upon his practice. 

From Hippocrates to Ambrose Paré history 
preserves the memory of no surgeon who con- 
tributed much to the department of surgical 
art which Mr. Bigg is pleased to call mecha- 
nical therapeutics; but the French operator, 
who may be regarded as the father of modern 
surgery, was a good friend to the manufacturers 
of surgical instruments. His operations were 
not more original than his mechanical contri- 
vances were skilful. His artificial eyes, hands, 
arms, legs, noses, were deemed marvels of 
ingenuity. He boasted that for a patient who 
had lost a natural eye in battle he could supply 
“another eye artificially made of gold or silver, 
counterfeited and enamelled, so that it may 
seem to have the brightness or gemmy decency 
of the natural eye.” Tagliacozzi, or Taliacotius, 
the Italian surgeon, the fame of whose artificial 
noses is preserved in Hudibrastic verse, was 
many years younger than his contemporary 
Paré, who in his ‘Compendious Way of Chi- 
rurgery ’—a work written originally in Latin, 
and translated into English by Thomas Johnson 
—explains, “by what means a part of the nose 
that is cut off may be restored, or how, instead 
of the nose that is cut off, another counterfeit 
nose may be fastened or placed in the stead.” 
Unlike the Taliacotian nose, which was made 
of animal tissue, Paré’s artificial nose was made 
of gold, silver, paper, or linen cloth, and was 
“so coloured, counterfeited, and made both of 
fashion, figure, and bigness, that it may as 
aptly as possible resemble the natural nose.” 
So also he contrived false palates and ears, and 
filled up fissures in cheeks and lips. In the 
chapter entitled “Of Amending the Deformity 
of such as are Crook-backed,” the author of the 
‘Compendious Way of Chirurgery’ raises his 
voice against the hurtful practice of tight lacing, 
observing, “I may not omit the occasion of 
crookness that happens seldom to the country 
people, but is much incident to the inhabitants | 
of towns and cities, which is by reason of the | 
straitness and narrowness of the garments | 
that are worn by them, which is occasioned by 
the folly of mothers, who, while they covet to 
have their young daughters’ bodies so small in 
the middle as may be possible, pluck and draw 
their bones awry and make them crooked.” 

Amongst his more important contrivances 
was an iron arm, the hand of which differed, 
in weight more than in any other respect, from 
Gotz von Berlichingen’s iron hand, made by a 
Nuremberg mechanician in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century. Puré’s iron hand was 
no improvement on the Nuremberg contrivance, 
for it was so heavy that it could not be worn 
for long periods, whereas Gétz von Berlich- 
ingen’s hand weighed only three pounds. The 











present century had opened before mechanical 
ingenuity “ constructed an artificial hand which, 
without the aid of the normal hand, could seize 
and retain an object.” This was a great advance 
upon Berlichingen’s hand, which could hold a 
sword which had been placed within its grasp, 
but was powerless to apprehend objects. The 
contriver of this improved instrument, the 
weight of which did not exceed a pound, was 
in his turn left far behind by Mr. Van Petersen, 
the Prussian mechanician, who made for M. 
Rogers, the French vocalist, an artificial arm— 
consisting of three articulated parts, 7. ¢. fore- 
arm, wrist, and hand—which weighed just 
173 ounces avoirdupois, and was so cunningly 
fabricated that it could pick up a pin or hold 
a leaf of paper. Speaking of the present state 
of his art, Mr. Bigg observes, “ Artificial hands 
are now constructed, by means of which a pin 
may be picked from the ground, a glass raised 
to the lips, food carried to the mouth, and a 
sword drawn from its scabbard, and held with 
tolerable firmness; while a combined arm and 
hand is fabricated which is equal to the ordi- 
nary requirements of histrionic declamation.” 

In his medical practice Paré proved himself 
by no means in advance of contemporary phy- 
sicians, and frequently disfigured his excellent 
surgical directions by annexing to them medical 
counsel that, in the present comparatively en- 
lightened days, would raise a smile on the face 
of a village midwife. Not content with treat- 
ing ruptures with trusses and ligatures, he used 
to smear the bodies of his ruptured patients 
with the ridiculous unguents and plasters that 
were in repute with the empirics of his day; 
and he gravely commends an ingenious prac- 
titioner who was wont to anoint the bodies of 
ruptured children with a mess of honey and 
iron-filings, and then fill their bellies with a 
pap in which he had mixed a plentiful quantity 
of powdered loadstone. Explaining the com- 
bined action of the two medicaments, Paré 
observes, “The loadstone, by a natural desire 
of drawing the iron, which is strewed upon the 
groin, joyns to it the fleshy and fatty particles 
interposed between them, by a certain violent 
impetuosity, which on every side pressing and 
bending the looseness of the peritoneum, yea, 
verily adjoining themselves to it, in process of 
time by a firm adhesion intercept the passage 
and falling down of the gut or kall: which may 
seem no more abhorring from reason than that 
we behold loadstone itself through the thickness 
of a table to draw iron after it any way.” It 
is seldom that the reader meets with a better 
illustration of the mechanical therapeutics of 
the old physicians who used to cure our ances- 
tors by killing them. 





Introductory Lecture on Archeology, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge. By 
Churchill Babington. (Cambridge, Deighton 
& Co.) 

THE newly-appointed Disneian Professor has, 

in the lecture now before us, handled his sub- 

ject with force, fairness, and with a justness 
of balance rarely to be found in essays of such 

a comprehensive nature. Where only so many 

pages as compose an ordinary pamphlet are the 

limit prescribed for a discourse upon so ex- 
tended a subject as the whole science of arche- 
ology, little more than mere heads, or a bare 
enumeration of names and subjects, can be 
expected. Prof. Babington, nevertheless, fulfils 
these conditions in a pleasant and suggestive 
manner,—pleasant to general readers, and sug- 
gestive to those already advanced in the pursuit. 

He tells us, with a great deal of truth, that “the 

field of archeology is vast, and almost bound- 

less; the eye, even the most experienced eye, 








can hardly take in the whole prospect; 
those who have most assiduously laboured init 
exploration will be most ready to admit that 
there are portions, and those large portions, 
which are to them either almost or altogotha 
unknown.” Prof. Babington differs from the 
opinion of his predecessor, Canon Marsden, in 
his interpretation of Mr. an, intention 
with respect to these University lectures, Hg 
cites the document, and claims the widest 
latitude with regard to the subjects which 
may be treated upon. In the declaration 
and agreement between Mr. Disney and the 
University we find it stated, “That it shal} 
be the duty of the professor to deliver, in the 
course of each academical year, at such days 
and hours as the Vice-Chancellor shall appoint, 
six lectures at least on the subject of Classical, 
Medizval and other Antiquities, the Fine 
Arts, and all matters and things connected 
therewith.” Mr. Babington rejoins that “the 
Disney Professor is not obliged to confine him- 
self to classical archeology, sorry as he would 
be if he were wholly unable to give lectures on 
one or more branches of that most interesti 
department, which has, moreover, a speci 
connexion with the classical studies of the 
University.” 

The discoveries made within the last few 
years, at Périgord, of remains of human handi- 
craft belonging to a period anterior to the 
works in Egypt and Assyria, form an important 
feature and occupy several pages of this lecture, 
These and the lacustrine habitations of Ireland 
and Switzerland serve to show into what remote 
regions of antiquarian research the learned 
professor claims a right to penetrate. Even the 
science of natural history is also required, both 
for the elucidation of facts connected with the 
bone-cave discoveries, and the more precise 
understanding of comparatively recent works 
of Art in Greek coins of the most perfect design 
and execution. The rapid course of this lecture 

asses over classic Greek and Roman, Jewish, 

yzantine, Celtic, Saxon, Monastic and Italian 
ground, and even dwells, to a certain extent, 
upon the chefs-@ewvre of Art under the Medici 
the Renaissance, the opening up of buri 
antiquities, including even the mention of the 
mighty names of Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
No branch of Art, even, is too slight for recog- 
nition; gems and cut stones, and even the 
forgeries and imitations of Greek coins, are 
brought within the list of noteworthy objects, 
Becker, however, is undeservingly brought in 
among the followers of an “ execrable art.” He 
was not a forger, in a bad sense of the word, 
as his imitations are all recognized, and form 
subjects of importance to collectors. They were 
catalogued and well known; and it is said that 
in his copies from the finest Greek medals he, 
on principle, made a point of never combining 
the types, obverse and reverse, as known to 


exist on the originals. Charles Patin, the great 
scholar and antiquary, was banished by Louis 


the Fourteenth from his court for ever, for 
selling him a false coin of Otho; and a mant- 
facturer of antiques in the East lately received, 
by order of the Turkish governor, a soun 

bastinado on the soles of his feet, for repro- 
ducing the idols of misbelievers of old time. 
In conclusion, we will quote an example of. the 
assistance which even a knowledge of botany 
can render to an archzeologist :—“ On the reverse 
of the beautiful Greek coins of Rhodes occurs 
a flower, about which numismatists have dis- 
puted since the time of Spanheim whether it 
was the flower of the rose or of the pomegranate. 
Even Col. Leake has here taken the wrong side, 
and decided in favour of the pomegranate; the 
divided calyx at once shows every botanist that 
the representation is intended for the rose, con- 
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ventional as that representation may be, from 
which flower the island derives its name.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thornbury. 
2 vols. (Low & Co.) 

Wuo would not wish to be a Marine if that could 

secure a succession of tales like those before us ! 

Most of them are already known to the world, 

either in the pages of All the Year Round, or of 

Chambers’s Journal ; but the readers already ac- 
uainted with them will be glad to secure them in 

a couple of handsome volumes, and also to be 

enabled to return thanks to the right person for 

the pleasure they have afforded in their fugitive 
shape. The tales that have pleased us the most 
are‘ Major Monsoon’s Tiger Story,’ and ‘The Guinea 

Smugglers.’ ‘Number Sixty-Eight’ is also a very 

story; ‘My First and Last Balloon Ascent’ 

is a startling adventure, worthy of the Marines, or 
Baron Munchausen ; but it is also a vivid descrip- 
tion of a balloon journey. All the stories are well 
told ; those we like the least are those in which 
the author attempts to make science in jest amuse- 
mentin earnest. They are flippant instead of funny, 
and heavy instead of entertaining. We quite agree 
with the admirable instructress of youth who in- 
sisted upon lessons being learnt with respect, but 
declared that any touch of lessons made the play 
dull. 

Dieppe: the Route by Newhaven, being a Concise 
History of the Town, Suburbs, Historic Sites, dc. 
Advice to English Travellers on all Requisite 
Subjects ; a List of the best Hotels, with Prices ; 
and other General Information calculated to 
make the Englishman, who is in search of Health 
and Pleasure, ‘‘At Home” in that interesting and 
much-frequented Watering-place. With Illustra- 
tions. (Booth.) 

“To such as seek amusement,” says the author of 

this far from faultless Guide, ‘‘ Dieppe is the liveliest 

and most healthy watering-place within reachable 
distance of the English. There you may meet the 
élite of fashion from all parts of the world, mingled, 
not wngracefully, with people of the middle ranks.” 
The once famous Jenkins never did anything better 
than this not ungraceful allusion to the humble 
people whom one of Mrs. Malaprop’s intimate 
friends used to call ‘‘the low-minded camel.” Not- 
withstanding the writer’s affectations, and occa- 
sional slips, the book will be found of service by 

English tourists who land at Dieppe without any 

knowledge of the place and neighbourhood, and 

without an adequate command of the French 
language. 

Jacques Cartier’s Voyage to Canada, in 1534. 
Edited by M. H. Michelant ; with Unpublished 
Documents on Cartier and Canada, communi- 
cated by M. Alfred Ramé. (Paris, Tross.) 

Brief Account of the Voyages made in 1535 and 
15386 by Captain Jacques Cartier to Canada, 
Hochelaga, Saqueney, &c. With an Historical 
Introduction, by M. D’Avezac. (Paris, Tross.) 

THE above volumes are French reprints of old 

works, resembling those published in this country 

by the Hakluyt Society. The volume edited by 

M. D’Avezac opens with a remark to the effect 

that while “ other nations have sounded the most 

deafening flourish of trumpets on their own nautical 
deeds and merits, the French have neglected the 
records of their own countrymen engaged in early 
naval enterprise, and have, to their great astonish- 
ment (¢ébahissement), found them narrated by 
foreigners.” This is so true, that for an account of 

Cartier’s first voyage the editor is indebted to the 

Italian version of Remusio, and for the third to 

the account collected by Hakluyt. Of the second 

voyage, there was a French edition, published in 

Paris in 1545, but the only copy known to exist 

isin the British Museum, and from that copy the 

present reprint is made. Considering that Cartier 
was the first Frenchman who set foot on Canada, 
and planted the flag of his country on the soil 
where now stand Quebec and Montreal, France 
has rendered little honour to one of the most 
gallant of Bretons. Some of the men of Brittany, 


of his success, and there has, save in the English 
and Italian accounts of Cartier, been a lamentable 
indifference to his fame, till these reprints were 
published. They should serve to make France 
acquainted with one of the bravest and most modest 
of her sons. In the Elysium of navigators, if 
there be such a place, we may be sure that 
there are two heroes who are brothers, — the 
English James Cook and the French James 
Cartier. In the three voyages here published, there 
are only the simplest details of sailing, suffering, 
the usual intercourse with uncivilized man, and the 
natural astonishment of the latter at finding his 
possessions occupied by uninvited strangers. In the 
simplicity of the details there is a stamp of truth, 
and Cartier loses none of our respect by not osten- 
tatiously demanding it. 


We have on our Table Sermons preached 
during the Season of Lent, 1865, in Oxford, by the 
Bishop of Oxford, Rev. R. Millman, M.A., Rev. 
J. R. Woodford, M.A., Rev. T. L. Claughton, 
M.A., Rev. R. Randall, M.A., Rev. H. Burrows, 
M.A., Rev. H. Liddon, M.A., Rev. A. B. Evans, 
M.A., Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Rev. J. Moor- 
house, M.A., Rev. W. J. Butler, M.A., Rev. S. T. 
Carter,M.A., Archdeacon Bickersteth, Archdeacon 
Wordsworth; with a Preface by Samuel, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford (Parker),—Sermons on various 
Subjects, by the Rev. A. Gibson, M.A. (Hamilton 
& Co.),—The Bible and its Interpreters : the Popu- 
lar Theory, the Roman Theory, the Literary Theory, 
the Truth, by William J. Irons, D.D. (Hayes),— 
A Reasonable Faith, by John Baker Hopkins 
(Longmans),—A Manual of Prayers, for the Use 
of Schools, by the Rev. R. W. Norman, M.A. 
(Parker),—and The Hebrew Scriptures, translated 
by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the Autho- 
rized English Old Testament (Whitfield, Green & 
Son). We have also to mention the following 
Pamphlets: A Lectwre on an Original Speech of 
Zoroaster (Yama, 45), with Remarks on his Age, 
by Martin Haug, Ph.D. (Triibner),— Memorials, 
Archeological and Historical, of Chester, Manches- 
ter, St. Asaph, and Bangor, by Mackenzie E. C. 
Walcott, B.D. (Simpkin & Marshall),—On the 
Evils of Overcrowding the Dwellings of the Poor, 
and Means suggested for their Removal, by William 
Hardwicke, M.D., Deputy-Coroner for Central 
Middlesex (National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science),— Annual Report of the Standing 
Committee of Jurisprudence and Amendment of the 
Law (National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science),— On the Amendment of the existing 
a of Law Reporting, by W. T. S. Daniel, 
Q.C. (National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science),—Speech of Edmond Beales, Esq. 
M.A., President of the Reform League at the Meet- 
ing at St. Martin’s Hall, in support of the League, 
May 13, 1865, with Notes (Taylor),—Dublin Inter- 
national Exhibition, Indian Department, Catalogue 
of Articles from the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle and from the India Museum, London, ex- 
hibited by permission of Her Majesty the Queen, 
and of the Secretary of State for India, by J. 
Forbes Watson, A.M., M.D. (Dublin, Falconer),— 
Monument commemorative of the Tercentenary Anni- 
versary of Shakspeare in the Central Park (New 
York ),—The Annual Report on the Health of the 
Parish of St. Marylebone, 1864, by John Whit- 
more, M.D.,—Headaches: their Causes and their 
Cure, by Henry G. Wright (Churchill),—Notes on 
Personal Hygiene, by T. W. Nunn (Hardwicke),— 
and Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion; contain- 
ing Lists of the House of Peers and House of Com- 
mons, with the Members’ Town Residences, and other 
Information indispensable in Parliamentary Busi- 
mess (Vacher & Sons). 
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Arthur’s Nothing but Money, 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Carpenter’s Penn Lape in Prose and Verse, 12mo. 1/ bds. 
Chapman’s Diarrhea and Cholera Treatment, 12mo. 1/swd. 
Dina, or Familiar Faces, new edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Easy Double Acrostics, by A. H., 18mo. 1/6 cl. 
Edwards’s Hand and Glove, new edit. post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Fisher’s Game of Pallone, roy. 8vo. 3/6 swd. 
‘rank Warrington, }2mo. 1/ swd. 
Fullerton’s Constance Sherwood, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Fullerton’s Lady Bird, new edit. post 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hazlitt’s Sophy Laurie, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Houghton’s on Canticles, 8vo. 2/6 cl. swd. 





his contemporaries, put every obstacle in the way 


Lives of the British Poets, with 12 Portraits, fc. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Lost by J. M. H.,12mo.3/6cl. , 
Patil “s Daughter, new edit. 2/6 bds. 

pa ay oy Boys’ Annual, 1866, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Smith’s Initia 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Smith’s The Book of Prophecy, 8vo. 10/ cl. 





MR. HALIBURTON. 


‘Sam Slick,” the name so much more familiar 
to us than the more formal, but real, Mr. Justice 
Haliburton, died on Sunday, at Gordon House, 
Isleworth. As a writer, he may be said to have 
amused his peculiar world during one generation 
of men. It is thirty years since ‘The Clock- 
maker; or, the Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick 
of Slickville,’ appeared in a collected form, and 
founded the reputation of its author. At that 
time he was thirty-eight yous of age, and, it 
may be added, at the height of his powers both 
of imagination and of memory. We say “of 
memory,” for many of his stories were of older 
manufacture, but admirably re-cast, exquisitely 
moulded, and set on high for the world to ad- 
mire. Mr. Justice Haliburton belonged to the 
last century. He was born in 1797, in British 
America. That was the year of sharp trials for 
England; it was the most calamitous of the war; 
the year of two naval mutinies, the year in which 
the Bank stopped payment, and the United Irish- 
men threatened rebellion; but also that in which 
Jervis reaped his harvest of glory at St. Vincent. 
In the year in which the future author of so many 
satirical works was born, there died the most . 
refined of satirists, Horace Walpole, the first of 
Scottish lyrists, Burns, the oldest of actors, Mack- 
lin, and the driest of teachers, Enfield. All these 
names, however, survive in different degrees. We 
mention them to show to what an old world a man 
may belong who, like Haliburton, has only just 
ceased to amuse the world, after thirty years of 
labour which had very much the guise of pastime. 
Twenty-three years ago Mr. Haliburton, who had 
been a law-student, and had been duly ‘‘ called,” 
was elevated to the office of Judge in British North 
America. That dignity he resigned, subsequently, 
in order that he might reside in England, and 
become a maker instead of an administrator of the 
laws. He resided in modest lodgings, over the toy- 
shop in Piccadilly, kept by the amiable Miss Tre- 
ludden, the most popular person with all the little 
aristocrats of St. James’s who found solace or 
ecstasy in toys. 

To those who love to mark the abiding places 
where men of genius, or of more than common 
note, have dwelt, we may remark that the site of the 
ancient toy-shop is now occupied by the Geological 
Museum. Mr. ex-Justice Haliburton left it to take 
higher seat elsewhere. His ambition was satisfied 
by his becoming member for Launceston. Like 
many dashing satirists, the man so bold on paper 
was a timid and ineffective speaker. The last time 
he addressed the House was on the Canadian 
defences, on which occasion he was listened to with 
more than usual respect as a man who spoke with 
authority. His principles were of the old Tory 
school, and from these he never swerved. As may 
be supposed from his ‘Sam Slick’ series of books, 
he was an excellent story-teller; but he was as 
pleased to listen to a good story as he was himself 
skilled in the art of telling one. His observation 
of national and personal character was so acute, 
correct and humorous, that in the delineation of 
them he rose to the rank of an artist who had no 
second in his uliar vocation, nor, indeed, any 
competitor deserving of the name. He was tho- 
roughly original, and all imitations of an originality 
that defied being imitated, were execrable. In 
‘Sam Slick’ he portrayed national character 
beyond the Atlantic. In his ‘ Letter-bag of the 
Great Western,’ he gave life-like portraits of indi- 
viduals, their manners, style, feelings and expres- 
sions. Perhaps the most faultless of these papers 
is the ‘Journal of an Actress,’ in which the 
cleverness and audacity, refinement and coarseness, 
modesty and bounce, pretty humility and prettier 
arrogance of Miss Fanny Kemble were touched 
off in a style which all the world could identify, 
and the lady herself not turn her lip at, except to 
smile at the skill with which her literary merits 
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Few writers have showered more innocent mirth | and they will ‘find, ‘right before them, a wide, 


on our generation than the late Mr. Haliburton.’ | 





THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 
August 28, 1865. 

As the season is coming round for visiting Egypt 
and the Holy Land, and we have been led to 
hope that a party will be sent out, with all the 
appliances of learning and science, to search the | 
country through for anything that may help us to | 
understand the Bible, I hope you will let me sug- 
gest, through your journal, that the party should 
begin their search with a visit to Lower Egypt and 
the land of Goshen. For if the land of Goshen lay 
anywhere east of the delta in Lower Egypt,—and | 
no one can well place it anywhere else,—there | 
must have been a total change in the whole cha- | 
racter of the country to make it anything like what 
the Bible says of it. In the map of the Freshwater 
Canal, which gives the result of the last survey of 
the country, the whole of this side of Egypt is 
marked down as “desert.” And at its present 
level it always must have been so, as most of it lies | 
above the reach of the waters of the Nile. Wherever 
this is the case in Egypt the country is uninhabit- 
able. And as we cannot reconcile the actual state 
of this country with what the Bible says of the land | 
of Goshen without supposing a change of level 
there, it would be very desirable to have the fact 
well ascertained, on the authority of men of science, | 
that all this side of Lower Egypt has changed its | 
level since the days of Moses. The fact is too 
startling to be believed without a more thorough 
investigation than we could give it; but it admits 
of very easy proof. At Rameses, on the Fresh- | 
water Canal, the country is all covered up with 
sand, and there are traces of a town under this | 
sand. In one spot, where the sand has been cut 
through and cleared away, there is an Egyptian 
triad, covered with hieroglyphics, and a brick wall 
beside it; further on by the canal is a large brick | 
wall, and on the other side of the station a line of 
fortification of unburnt brick ; and all this is stand- 
ing there just as it was first laid, without a brick 
ora stone out of its place. Yet this is all covered | 
with sea-sand. As we got out of the boat, we said 
at the time it was just like walking on the sea- 
shore. And so it proved ; for when we got back to 
the boat, one of the waifs we had picked up there | 
as a memorial of the place was a sea-shell,—not a | 
fossil shell, but a modern shell of the present day, 
such as:we found a few days afterwards on the sea- 
shore at Suez. We brought back only one shell, 
and even that was mislaid afterwards, but there | 
were plenty more; and if so, the sea must have | 
flowed over there since the time when this town | 
was built: The town and the land about it must 
for some length of time have been all under the 
sea; and bya change of level, so gradual as scarcely 
to move brick or stone, the country must have first 
sunk below the sea, and then, as quietly, it must 
have been raised above it to its present level, where, 
with all the country round, it is now so much above 
the waters of the Nile that it is a hopeless desert, 
quite uninhabitable. 

But this is not the only place hereabouts where 
a town has been covered up by the same sea-sand. 
In going or coming the party would stop at Tel el 
Kebir; and at the Pithon Hotel they would easily 
find means of getting over to a wide range of shift- 
ing sands, along by what was once the old canal of 
the Pharaohs. But there the sands are mapped | 
over with patches of broken bricks and pottery, 
which seem to change their places with every wind ; 
and if there is always brick and pottery to be seen 
here whichever way the sand is blown off, there | 
must have been a large town buried under the | 
sand; and as that sand is just what it is at Ra- | 
meses, there is the same proof of a change of level | 
since Pithon was built as there is at Rameses, | 
twenty-two miles to the east. It is to clear up | 
these facts that we want these men of science to | 
go and see for us. But if once they were led to go | 
round by the Freshwater Canal, they would most 
likely goright on, by the same way, to Suez; and here 
again, between the sea and the Bitter Lakes, near | 
the Chalouf station, they will find another proof of | 
the same quiet change of level. They must scramble 
over the bank on the Egyptian side of the canal, | 








sandy plain, which has all the look of an old channel 
of the sea ; on the other side of it, about two miles 
off, is a long range of cliff; and to the right the 
channel is crossed by some outlying mounds of the 
Geneffe range, which are sea-worn all round them 
and beetling over, though at the present level of 
the land the whole channel is many feet above the 
sea at any state of the tide. But to date this 
change of level, they must climb the lowest of these 
mounds, a little to the north of Chalouf. It stands 
some twenty-five or thirty feet above the sands, yet 
the rocks at the top are covered over with a small 
shell of just the same kind as they will find at 
Suez, in the Red Sea; so that the change of level 
has taken place during the present order of things, 
while animal life was just what it is now. Chalouf 
is some fifty-six miles to the south of Rameses; but 
a good geologist will, no doubt, be able to show us 
that the change of level in both places is of the 
same date, and that it took place since the towns 
were built at Pithon and Rameses. But once got 
to this, and they will help us on a good step 
further ; for if all this channel was under water in 
the days of Moses, it must have formed a shallow 
part of the Gulf of Suez, of some seven miles long, 
with deep water southward, where the sea is now, 
and deep water again northward beyond these 
mounds, where the land sinks again down into the 
Bitter Lakes: and here was ample room and verge 
enough for the children of Israel to cross over on 
dry land, when the water was blown off the shal- 
lows, while at both ends of the channel the water 
would still be a “wall unto them on the right 
hand and on the left.” Pihahiroth is not the name 


| of any place in the country now; but it is two 


words in Hebrew, and they seem to mean the gap 
in the mounds—the Hirath or Hiyras, which is 
what our Sheikh Mousa called these outlying rocks 
just to the north of us. But with this change of level 
in the country this part of the Bible is all clear; 


| and you will do us a great service if you can 
| manage to send these men of science round here 
| to prove the truth of it. 


Still, there is another point it would he quite as 
useful for them to look into while they are this 
way; and that is, where Sinai really is, and what 
is the road the Bible would have us take to reach 
it. With the Bible in our hands, to show us how 
close Rephidim and Sinai must have been to Ama- 
lek, and how close Amalek was to Judah, it is very 
hard to think that the Sinai of the Bible could be 


| anywhere near the convent of that name. We have 


gone all lengths to make it so, and have allowed 
that there must have been two Amaleks, tfvo 
Midians, and two Parans sooner than give up the 


| notion; and have shifted our road to it so far from 


what the Bible says, that where the Bible says 
Moses led the people away from the Red Sea, we 
turn short round and go along the shore ; and where 
the Bible speaks of the Lord bearing them on 
eagles’ wings and leading them on night and day, 
instead of measuring their journeyings by the long 
swift flight of the eagle, we leave them flitting 
from wady to wady at a few miles a day, and place 
them in defiles where people in such numbers could 
neither get in nor out; and still we shrink from 
asking ourselves the simple question whether we 
may not, all the while, be mistaking for scenes of 
Scripture what has nothing else of Scripture about 
it but a few arbitrary names, given by monks to 
their own convent and the prayer-stations round it. 
To set us right on this point, all we want is a visit 


| to Sinai by a party of scientific men. They will be 


able to measure distances, and hear what is said 
about the place by the Bedoween themselves, and 
put us in away to judge. The usual tourist’s route 
to Sinai has begun to make men ask how 600,000 
families of people could ever have got to Sinai that 
way; and after going there from Akaba by Wady 
Wetir and back over the high ground by Wady el 
Ain, we have ceased to think that such numbers 
could ever have got away from Sinai to the borders 
of Edom this way in anything like the time the 
Bible gives them. But from what we saw of the 
country round the convent and the approaches to 
it, it seems likely that a more regular survey will 
end in showing that this is not the Sinai of the 
Bible, and lead us to think that Sinai must be 





much further north — more within reach of the 
valley where Saul fought with Amalek. 

On leaving Chalouf, Bible in hand, we took the 
Haj route at once, on the ground that Moses led 
the people from the sea; and this strikes the Red 
Sea again at Akaba. In favour of this route there 
is very little to check the advance of any number 
of people, either on the way up to the Wildernesg 
of Shur or on the way down to Akaba, and the 
rest of the country is all open desert. For Sinaj 
itself we must look somewhere to the north-west of 
Akaba, in the unexplored country of the Ayayimeh, 
On our way from Petra to the Sufeh Pass, one of 
the names given to the mountains pointed out by 
our guards from Wady Mousa was the Torah jih; 
and this sounds so like the Hebrew for the Law of 
the Lord, and so unlike all the other names 
were giving us, that it seemed likely to be the name 
which the ‘‘ Mount of the Lord” still bears atthe 
present day; and it may end in showing us where 
Sinai is. But here again, far more than in Palestine 
itself, do we want the help of men of undoubted 
learning and science, to measure and see and hear 
for us upon the spot; and if you could but lead 
them to take this round, you will be doing a great 
service to many who are really anxious to read the 
Bible with understanding. 

A Surrotk INCUMBENT. 





THE DTHEBAB FLY. 
August 29, 1865, 

Africa is certainly the part of the world to 
which the fly is the greatest scourge. I do not 
allude to the “plague of flies,” which still con- 
tinues in Egypt, but to the injuries inflicted on 
animals in various parts of Africa, as by the 
Tsaltsalya mentioned by Bruce, by the Tsetse 
described by Dr. Livingstone, and by the Donde- 
robo which Baron Van der Decken more recently 
met with in his journey to the ‘‘snowy mountains” 
of Kilima-ndjaro. 

But, without going so far south in Africa, we 
find a similar tormentor in the fly of- the deserts 
of Northern Egypt, called Dthebab, whose name, 
pronounced also Zebib, plural Zebodb, has been 
the origin of that given to the “lord of flies,” 
Baalzeboob (Beelzebub). 

The Tsaltsalya of Bruce (vol. ii., p. 305, and 
Appendix, vol. vii., p. 300) attacks cattle and 
other animals ; the Tsetse is fatal to oxen; and the 
Donderobo to goats and asses ; while the Egyptian 
Dthebdb only injures the camel, which is affected 
nearly in the same manner as the oxen are by the 
bite of the Tsetse, and the mode of preventing the 
injurious effect of the bite is also similar to that 
described by Dr. Livingstone (pp. 82 and 83). 

The Dthebdéb exactly resembles our horsefly (the 
cleg of the North of England) in its form, size and 
colour, and in its bite also, which I have often 
experienced, but which does no harm to man. Itis 
only dangerous to the camel; which when bitten 
dies in a few weeks, or if it lives continues for two 
years in a sickly state, scarcely able to walk. I had 
one of my camels in this state, which only began 
to recover after the second year, and no remedy 
was of any avail; but the Arabs believe that by 
making the animal drink the blood of a wolf it 
will recover in a few days if given in the beginning; 
and I have seen a dromedary so treated which did 
recover very speedily, but whether from this or 
some other cause I cannot say. If it survives, the 
animal is free from any effect of a future bite; but 
I was unable to ascertain whether the effect is 
caused by the fly depositing its eggs under the 
skin; the fact, however, of its bite not affecting 
men or other animals seems to confirm the opinion 
that it selects the camel alone for that purpose. 

GARDNER WILKINSON. 





NILE FISH IN GALILEE. 
Southwood Terrace, Highgate. 
In a letter from Mr. Ainsworth on ‘The Nile 
Fish in Galilee,’ in your number for August 19th, 
it is stated that the local name for the Macroptero- 
notus niger of the Nile is Shilbe. I cannot but 
think that this is a mistake. During two trips to 
Upper Egypt I have taken much interest in the 
curious and varied forms of fish in that country, 
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and have endeavoured to obtain accurately their 
Jocal names,—a thing of no small difficulty. I 
have invariably heard the name “Garmuth,” or 
«Sharmuth,” applied to that super-eminently ugly 
and nasty brute, the Black Fish; and that of 
“Shilbe” to the superior, but still indifferent, 
Silurus Shilbe. G. H. Kinestey, M.D. 





Ravenscourt Villa, Hammersmith, Aug. 28, 1865. 

I made no claim to a “‘ discovery” in my letter 
ofthe 12th of August. Josephus had called atten- 
tion to the existence of the coracine in the Round 
Fountain. Dr. Robinson and others also noticed 
fish there. All I claimed to have done was to 
“point out” the particular kind of fish, and to show 
that it also occurred in the Nile. That I did this 
by a “happy guess” is an imputation for casuistry, 
which I can only suppose to be meant for a bit of 
“happy humour.” 

There was a Mr. Tristram of yore (only his sur- 
name was Shandy), and he wrote as follows :— 
“If I was you, quoth Yorick, I would drink more 
water, Eugenius.—And, if I was you, Yorick, replied 
Eugenius, :0 would I. Which shows that they had 
joth read Longinus.” Is it not possible for two to 
have visited the Round Fountain ? 

I did not enter upon the question of Capernaum 
because it would have taken up too much of your 
space. I believe, however, Tel Hum can be shown 
to be the Kefar Tanchum, or Nachum, of the 
Rabbis, the traditional burial-place of the prophet 
Nahum,—by corruption the Capharnaum of Jose- 
phus, and the Capernaum of the Gospel. I shall 
take another opportunity to enter upon that ques- 
tion. 

I may mention, however, that the great breeding- 
places of the Black Fish, not noticed by Mr. 
Tristram, are: First, the shoal which stretches east- 
ward from the entrance of the Jordan into the Sea 
of Galilee, to the ruins of Mesadiyah, which I 
believe, but by no means assert (for I am quite 
aware of the differences of opinion that exist upon 
the subject, even among the latest travellers, as 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon and Mr. Tristram), to be the 
fishing village of old—Bethsaida. Secondly, the 

shoal which extends westward, near the outlet of 
the Jordan, and where was Tarichza, now Karak, 
the great salting-place (raptxsdw) of the Romans, 
who, it is well known, esteemed the Black Fish as 
aluxury. These two shoals have, I believe, ever 
been the great fishing-places in the lake, and their 
determination helps to throw light upon certain 
scenes recorded in the Gospel narrative. 
W. F. Answortu. 





ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
Fairseat, Wrotham, Aug. 28, 1865. 

TuE friends of geographical discovery have to 
lament that a season more favourable to Arctic 
exploration than any on record has been allowed 
to pass away without result. Meteorological notices 
from all parts of the northern hemisphere, including 
points as remote as Montreal and Delhi, agree in 
reporting the summer heat of this year as unpre- 
cedented; warranting, therefore, the conclusion 
that, within the present century, the polar seas 
were never more free from ice than at the present 
moment: a conclusion confirmed by letters received 
a month ago from officers of the Swedish scientific 
survey, to the effect that the ice off Spitzbergen 
was then rapidly disappearing. 

At the last moment, however, we hear of a 
German expedition, organized by Dr. Petermann, 
for exploring the open channels which he assumes 
may be found between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, leading perhaps to the Pole. Dr. Peter- 
mann heads the list of subscribers to the expenses 
of this expedition by a donation of 150/.,—which 
may be regarded as a spirited reply to an unworthy 
personal attack upon him in the last number of 
our Quarterly Review, —but it comes too late. Capt. 

agemann, in a steamer of 200 tons, is to proceed 
this week to Hammerfest to pick up hands for his 
vessel experienced in Arctic navigation ; but, if he 
succeed, he cannot now possibly reach the seas 
north of Spitzbergen before it will be time to return. 
By the 15th of September the sun at the Pole is 
already on the horizon; by the 30th it has sunk 





below the horizon, and the long polar night has 
commenced. 

I point this out as a friend to the Spitzbergen 
route, already too much disparaged by abortive 
efforts (abortive only because mistimed), but which 
has these advantages :—First, we have the evidence 
of Capt. Jansen, of the Dutch Navy, that the 
southern cape of Spitzbergen, in lat. 77°, is acces- 
sible through the year. For either a sledge or 
maritime expedition, therefore, by way of Spitz- 
bergen, there need be no wintering. A sledge 
expedition, reaching Spitzbergen in March, would 
probably find unbroken ice in the parallel of 80°; 
following which, to the west, there would be no 
difficulty in tracing the north-east coast of Green- 
land round to Cape Constitution, and so completing 
the important Smith’s Sound discoveries of Dr. 
Kane. The sledge expedition of Capt. Parry in 
1827, instead of March, left Spitzbergen at the end 
of July; when, the sun at the Pole having been 
four months continuously above the horizon, it was 
certain that more open water would be met with 
than earlier in the year. On the 11th of August 
Capt. Parry had to take to his boats in lat. 81° 34’, 
the ice breaking up under him. f 

August, then, is the month for steam navigation 
in the Arctic seas: the short, golden interval 
between the complete drifting away of the old ice- 
floes and the formation of new ice-fields in Sep- 
tember. But is there a fatality in Arctic exploration, 
that when we are doing the right thing we must 
always do it at the wrong time? 

W. E. Hickson, 





LIFE IN SPAIN. 
adrid, 1865. 


865. 

THE Museo is the Louvre of Madrid, and the 
collection of pictures therein contained well worthy 
of many visits. The galleries are lofty and the pic- 
tures readily seen. The rooms on the basement of 
the building are, of course, without top-lights; but 
the contents may be examined with as much atten- 
tion as one with but little technical knowledge of 
Art may be disposed to give to the representations 
of low-country battles and lively auto-da-fés. The 
works of Velasquez are numerous, and the portraits 
have a mighty lifelike reality; but the ladies must 
have terribly worried the maestro—they would have 
the hoops introduced ; and see the result—a lady on 
horseback, her drapery nearly covering the animal 
with a curtain of rich stiff quilted brocade stretched 
over hoops! How the great man who loved his 
art for that art’s sake must have rebelled in spirit 
when compelled to paint such uniforms! Ford, 
alluding to the lifelike portrait of Queen Isabel, 
first wife of Philip the Fourth, says,—‘‘ Observe 
how her costume is painted, and despair ;” so I do, 
but not in the sense Mr. Ford intended. I can 
imagine Velasquez having a quiet swear and pull 
at his chestnut curls when royalty had left his 
studio, at being compelled to depict lovely woman 
in such a hideous toga. Take that quilted mon- 
strosity out of the picture, and in its place imagine 
an elegant flowing garment, rich with natural, and 
therefore graceful, folds, and how many more 
would covet the work? Still, it is the portrait of a 
Queen, and if, as Don Quixote says, “‘ Orbaneja, the 
painter of Ubeda, who being asked what hee painted 
answered, as it happens, sometimes hee would 
paint yee a cock, but so unlike that he was forced 
to write under it in Gothish letters ‘Thys ys a 
cocke.’” Velasquez had no occasion so to label his 
work. It is a student’s day, and about eighteen or 
twenty are at work copying. I am told that these 
are commissions for residents; and am compelled 
to admit, in reply to a straightforward question, 
that they appear to my non-artistic eye very inferior 
performances, and some decidedly of the Orbaneja 
school. The mantles of Velasquez and Murillo, like 
Bombastes’ boots, still remain unremoved from the 
pegs whereon the owners left them. If this be the 
style of Art patronized in Madrid, then are pictures 
merely canvas furniture. Further south you fare 
but little better; the walls of the houses of the 
well-to-do are covered with very poor productions 
indeed. The dining-room is usually supplied with 
half-a-dozen daubs, immortalizing upon canvas the 
culinary utensils of the period—pots and gridirons, 
intermingled with grapes, melons and other garden 





produce ; the general effect will be found weak, the 
colour weaker, and the drawing weakest of all. The 
shadow is on the wrong side of the melon, and the 
stewpans rest on a perpendicular table. However, 
it is de rigueur for every housekeeper to furnish his 
dining-room walls with these startling works of Art, 
and so the supply meets the demand. There may 
be good modern artists in Spain ; but if so, I have 
not seen any work to compare with the efforts of a 
fourth-rate exhibitor in England. 

I am free to confess that my taste does not lie in 
the direction of melancholy grilling saints and san- 
guinary martyrs—very respectable people in their 
way, no doubt, if they ever existed, but having in 
my eyes nothing to recommend them upon canvas 
as works of Art to hang in the dining-room, Brick 
Street, Stucconia. Of course Murillo and others 
painted to live; the buyers gave the subjects, and 
the painters took the dollars,—dolorous work enough 
it must have been for these men, who had souls 
above buttons, to do such caricatures. Fancy our 
own Phillip commissioned to depict the dying 
agonies of a saint on a gridiron! (sincere Roman 
Catholics tell me such monstrosities should be 
treated as Don Quixote’s library was). Thanks to 
the shopkeeping element of our day, he and the 
other R.A.s, A.R.A.s, and non-R.A.s have no 
need to do so; each may suit his fancy, as Shoppy 
does his; and admitting that the object of the 
collector is only a supposed-to-be ‘‘ good invest- 
ment,” or “the correct thing to do,” as “stock in 
trade for a man of taste,” artists paint good and 
indifferent pictures, selecting their own subjects and 
treating them according to the light within them ; 
dealers buy and sell them :—the result, Stodge 
living like a gentleman, paying rent, taxes, his 
tradesmen, and saving for a rainy day, and, more 
than this,—blessings on Shoppy’s head,—the word 
PatTRON wiped out of every Art-dictionary. It will 
take a goodly supply of misapplied h’s to weight 
this down. 

In all the old guide-books you will find the 
Madrid hotels to have evil repute, both as regards 
bed and board ; no doubt they deserved it, but they 
havegreatly improved. The Hotel de Paris, Puerta- 
del-Sol, is a fine building of the grand school,— 
clean, comfortable, and moderate as things go ; a 
daily sum includes everything but soap, that still 
remains an article of luxury—an extra. The wine 
is as bad and the beer as dear as usual on the Con- 
tinent ; but the bed-rooms are clean and airy, and 
the water supply is abundant. The modus operandi 
of house-building struck me as curious and unique. 
The house is completely erected as a frame of wood- 
work, and looks like a gigantic wooden skeleton in 
squares ; these squares are filled in with brickwork, 
then a coat of stucco over all, and the building is 
complete. If coal-fires were general in Madrid I am 
afraid that the Insurance Companies would fare 
badly. 

For a mere traveller to attempt to unravel the 
tangled skein of Spanish politics would only be 
to leave the skein more tangled than ever. Old 
residents assure me that to understand the mystery 
you must not only see the performance from your 
box, but you must have the entrée behind the 
scenes; the dénoéiment is at all times as much the 
work of unseen performers as the apparent labour 
of those before the public. 

After the great Napoleon had kidnapped Charles 
and Ferdinand, and promoted his brother Joseph 
to that bed of roses Murat: coveted, the throne of 
Spain, King Joseph ordered a new state of things,— 
a vast improvement, no doubt, upon the old régime, 
had the people been peaceable and willing; but 
with a French army, composed of veteran troops, 
promenading their country, many Spaniards ob- 
jected to the form and mode in which the good 
was to be done, while they were not quite satisfied 
that the bad was not the best. The expedition 
under Sir John Moore, intended as an auxiliary to 
the Spanish army, failed, as history relates, to stem 
the tide. Later, the = pe grange plan, 
making the Spaniards play secon e on their 
yong. and to this foresight may be attributed 
many of the foolish attempts made by their generals, 
with raw, undisciplined troops, to cope with the 
tried veterans of France. Still it was a noble 
ambition, though it failed. Much English blood 
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flowed, and no insignificant quantity of Spanish, 
perhaps. The Spain of to-day is more grateful than 
the Spain of twenty years since; still even now 
some Spaniards, smarting under our useless occu- 
pation of Gibraltar (which might be exchanged 
with advantage for the splendid Balearic Isle we 
once held), say, ‘‘ You found it more convenient 
and profitable to fight France on Spanish soil than 
in any other quarter of Europe, and as Spain 
assisted you with men and a fighting-ground, she 
owes you no thanks for crushing out of the land 
the armies of your great opponent;” the result 
being that to-day neither English, German, nor 
French citizens are much affectioned by the modern 
Tberian. Young Spain, wanting education, says, 
4‘ Please leave me alone; I do not wish to be 
trotted out, patted on the back, or receive a model 
certificate.” ‘A contented mind is a continual 
feast.” ‘Soy contento.” And it was only harm- 
less vanity that induced the ugly toad to say to 
her uglier family, ‘Come here, my little angels.” 
Education will alone rectify this, and the school- 
master is already abroad. 

Some whisper that a party exists to depose the 
Queen and unite Spain with Portugal under one 
crown. This is pure chaff; for if a Spaniard wishes 


to speak of a person with the most supreme con- | 


tempt, he says he is like a Portuguese. If the 


O’Donnellites should unite with the Radical, or | 
party of progress, who have a leader in Prim, | 
liberal reforms could, no doubt, be carried. In the | 


mean time, commerce languishes, and money is 
very scarce indeed. The Madrilefios look at 
each other mysteriously, and whisper Mafiana (to- 
morrow) ; and so we move on to Burgos. 

F. W. C. 


A BUDGET OF PARADOXES. 
(No. XXXI. 1862—1863.) 

Project of a new system of arithmetic, weight, mea- 
sure, and coins, proposed to be called the tonal 
system, with sixteen to the base. By J. W. Mystrom. 
Philadelphia, 1862, 8vo. 

That is to say, sixteen is to take the place of ten 
and to be written 10. The whole language is to be 
changed ; every man of us is to be sixteen-stringed 
Jack, and every woman sixteen-stringed Jill. Our 
old one, two, three, up to sixteen, are to be (Noll 
going for nothing, which will please those who 
dislike the memory of Old Noll) replaced by An, 
De, Ti, Go, Su, By, Ra, Me, Ni, Ko, Hu, Vy, 
La, Po, Fy, Ton; and then Ton-an, Ton-de, &c. 
for 17, 18, &. The number which in the system 
has the symbol 

28(13)5(11)7 (14)0(15) 
(using our present compounds instead of new types) 
is to be pronounced 
Detam-memill-lasan-suton-hubong-ramill-posanfy. 
The year is to have sixteen months, and here they 


Anuary, Debrian, Timander, Gostus, 
Suvenary, Bylian, Ratamber, Mesudius, 
Nictoary, Kolumbian, Husamber, Vyctorius, 
Lamboary, Polian, Fylander, Tonborius. 
Surely An-month, De-month, &c. would do as well. 
Probably the wants of poetry were considered. 


of such a system being actually adopted, would 
beat a jury of solar-system-makers, though they were 
shut up from the beginning of Anuary to the end 
of Tonborius. When I see such a scheme as this 
imagined to be practicable, I admire the wisdom 
of Providence in providing the quadrature of the 
circle, &c., to open a harmless sphere of action to 
the possessors of the kind of ingenuity which it 
displays. Those who cultivate mathematics have 
a right to speak strongly on such efforts of arith- 
metic as this: for, to my knowledge, persons who 
have no knowledge are frequently disposed to ima- 
gine that their makers are true brothers of the 
craft, a little more intelligible than the rest. 

Vis inertiw victa, or Fallacies affecting science. By 

James Reddie. London, 1862, 8vo. 

An attack on the Newtonian mechanics; revo- 
lution by gravitation demonstrably impossible ; 
much to be said for the earth being the immovable 
centre. A good analysis of contents at the begin- 
ning, a thing seldom found. The author has fol- 
lowed up his attack in a paper submitted to the 
British Association, but which it appears the Asso- 
ciation declined to consider. It is entitled— 

Victoria Toto Calo; or, Modern Astronomy recast. 
London, 1863, 8vo. 

At the end is a criticism of Sir G. Lewis's ‘ His- 

tory of Ancient Astronomy.’ 


} 


On the definition and nature of the Science of Political 
Economy. By H. Dunning Macleod, Esq. Cambridge, 
1862, 8vo. 

A paper read—but, according to the report, not 
understood—at the British Association. There is a 
| notion that political economy is entirely mathema- 

tical; and its negative quantity is strongly recom- 
mended for study: it contains ‘‘ the whole of the 
Funds, Credit, 32 parts out of 33 of the value of 
Land...... ” The mathematics are described as con- 
sisting of—first, number, or Arithmetic; secondly, 
the theory of dependent quantities, subdivided into 
dependence by cause and effect, and dependence 
by simultaneous variations; thirdly, ‘‘ independent 
quantities or unconnected events, which is the 
theory of probabilities.” I am not ashamed, having 
the British Association as a co-non-intelligent, to 
say I do not understand this: there is paradox in 
it, and the author should give further explanation, 
especially of his negative quantity. Mr. Macleod 
| has gained praise from great names for his political 
economy; but this, I suspect, must have been for 


| other parts of his system. 





On the principles and practice of just Intonation, 
with a view to the abolition of temperament.... B 
General Perronet Thompson. Sixth Edition. Lon- 
| don, 1862, 8vo. 
| Here is General Thompson again, with another 
paradox: but always master of the subject, always 
well up in what his precedessors have done, and 
| always aiming at a useful end. He desires to 
| abolish temperament by additional keys, and has 
| constructed an enharmonic organ with forty sounds 
| in the octave. If this can be introduced, I, for one, 
| shall delight to hear it: but there are very great 
| difficulties in the way, greater than stood even in 
| the way of the repeal of the bread-tax. 
| In a paper on the beats of organ-pipes and 


But what are we to do with our old poets? For | ©" temperament, published some years ago, I 


example— 
It was a night of lovely June, 
High rose in cloudless blue the moon. 
Let us translate— 
It was a night of lovely Nictoary, 
High rose in cloudless blue the (what, in the name 
of all that is absurd?). 
And again, Fylander thrown into our December ! 


said that equal temperament appeared to me 
| insipid, and not so agreeable as the effect of 
| the instrument when in . progress towards being 
what is called out of tune, before it becomes 
| offensively wrong. There is throughout that 
period unequal temperament, determined by acci- 
| dent. General Thompson, taking me one way, 


What ts to heseme-al thas Messe? Paned. which |" I have launched a declaration which is likely 


I remember coming out when I was at Cambridge, | 
Oh! now’s the time of all the year for flowers and fun, the 


May-days; 
To trim your whiskers, curl your hair, and sinivate the 


If I were asked which I preferred, this system or that 


to make an epoch in musical practice; a public 
musical critic, taking me another way, quizzes me 
| for preferring music out of tune. I do not think 
| I deserve either one remark or the other. My 
| opponent critic, I suspect, takes equally tempered 
| and in tune to be phrases of one meaning. But 





of Baron Ferrari already mentioned, proceeding by | by equal temperament is meant equal distribution 
twelves, I should reply with Candide, when he had | among all the keys of the error which an instru- 
the option given of running the gauntlet or being | ment must have, which, with twelve sounds only 
shot—Les volontés sont libres, et je ne veux ni l’un | in the octave, professes to be fit for all the keys. 
nil’autre. We can imagine a speculator providing Iam reminded of the equal temperament which 
such a system for Utopia as it would be in the mind | was once applied to the postmen’s jackets. The 
ofa Laputan : but to explain howan engineer who | coats were all made for the average man: the 
has surveyed mankind from Philadelphia to Rostof | consequence was that all the tall men had their 
on the Don should for a moment entertain the idea ' tails too short; all the short men had them too 





long. Some « one ; innocently asked why the tal 


men did not change coats with the short ones, 


A diagram illustrating a discovery in the relation of 
circles to right-lined geometrical figures. London} 
1863, 12mo. ' 

The circle is divided into equal sectors, which 
are joined head and tail: but a property is supposed 
which is not true. 

An attempt to assign the square roots of n ve 
wers; 0 i —1? By F. H. Iai 
Cae Sates s/t YF a a 

If I understand the author, —a@ and +<a are the 
square roots of —a?, as proved by multiplying then 
together. The author seems quite unaware of what 
has been done in the last fifty years. 

Dual Arithmetic. A new art. By Oliver Byme 
London, 1863, 8vo. 

The plan is to throw numbers into the form 
a(1°1)o (1°01)¢ (1°001)¢...... and to operate with this 
form. This is an ingenious and elaborate specu. 
lation; and I have no doubt the author has pra. 
tised his method until he could surprise any one 
else by his use of it. But I doubt if he will per. 
suade others to use it. As asked of Wilkins’s 
universal language, Where is the second man to 
come from ? 

The mystery of being; or are ultimate atoms inhabited 
worlds? By Nicholas Odgers. Redruth and London, 
1863, 8vo. 

This book, as a paradox, beats quadrature, dupli. 
cation, trisection, philosopher’s stone, perpetual 
motion, magic, astrology, mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
spiritualism, homceopathy, hydropathy, _ kinesi- 
pathy, Essays and Reviews, and Bishop Colenso, 
all put together. Of all the suppositions I have 
given as actually argued, this is the one whichis 
hardest to deny, and hardest to admit. Reserving 
the question—as beyond human discussion—whe. 
ther our particles of carbon, &c. are clusters of 
worlds, the author produces his reasons for think- 
ing that they are at least single worlds. Of course 
—though not mentioned—the possibility is to be 
added of the same thing being true of the particles 
which make up our particles, and so dewn, for ever: 
and, on the other hand, of our planets and stars 
as being particles in some larger universe, and %9 
up, for ever. 

Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 
And the great fleas themselves, in turn, have greater fleas 


to go on; 
While these again have greater still, and greater still, and 
so on. 
All this is quite possible, and the probabilities for 
and against are quite out of our reach. Perl 
also all the worlds, both above and below us, are 
fac-similes of our own. If so, away goes free will 
for good and all; unless, indeed, we underpin ou 
system with the hypothesis that all the fac-simile 
bodies in any one set are actuated by a common 
soul. These acute supplementary notions of mine 
go far to get rid of the difficulty which some have 
found in the common theory that the soul inhabits 
the body: it has been started that there is, some- 
where or another, a world of souls which commu- 
nicate with their bodies by wondrous filaments of 
a nature neither mental nor material, but of 4 
tertium quid fit to be a go-between; as it were & 
corporispiritual copper encased in a spiritucorporeal 
gutta-percha. My theory is that every soul is 
everywhere in posse, as the schoolmen said, but not 
anywhere in actu, except where it finds one of its 
bodies. These @ priori difficulties being thus 
removed, the system of particle-worlds is reduced 
to a dry question of fact, and remitted to the deci- 
sion of the microscope. And a grand field may thus 
be opened, as optical science progresses! For the 
worlds are not fac-similes of ours in time: there 18 
not a moment of our past, and not a moment of 
our future, but is the present of one or more of the 
icles. A will write the death of Cesar, and B 
the building of the Pyramids, by actual observation 
of the processes with a power of a thousand mil- 
lions: C will discover the commencement of the 
Millennium, and D the termination of Ersch and 
Gruber’s Lexicon, as mere physical phenomena. 
Against this glorious future there is a sad omen: 
the initials of the forerunner of this discovery are— 
NO! A. DE Morgan. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. | 

TxE arrangements for the Birmingham Meeting | 
of the British Association are now pretty well made. | 
The general President is Prof. John Phillips. The 
Vice-Presidents are, the Earl of Lichfield, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Staffordshire, the Earl of Dudley, 
Lord Leigh, Lord-Lieutenant of Warwickshire, 
Lord Lyttelton, Lord-Lieutenant of Worcestershire, 
Lord Wrottesley, the Lord Bishop of Worcester, 
Messrs. C. B. Adderley, W. Scholefield, J. T. 
Chance, A. F. Osler, and the Rev. Charles Evans. 
The Presidents of Sections are, W. Spottiswoode, 
Esq., Prof. W. A. Miller, Sir R. I. Murchison, 
Prof. Acland, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Lord Stanley, 
and Sir W. G. Armstrong. The Meeting promises 
to be a great success. 

Mr. E. S. Dallas has a work in the press called 
‘The Gay Science : Essays towards a Science of 
Criticism.’ Many years ago,—as critical and 
poetical readers know,—Mr. Dallas published 
‘Poetics, a work containing new and striking 
jdeas. It is understood that ‘The Gay Science’ 
is a development of the principles then first pro- 

to the public. 

Mr. J. A. St. John is preparing, for early publi- 
cation, a new Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, based, it 
is said, on materials not hitherto used by Raleigh’s 
biographers. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish, in November 
next, ‘The Life of Man symbolized by the Months 
of the Year,’ by Mr. R. Pigot, with illustrations 
and decorative designs by Mr. John Leighton. 


Capt. Knollys, author of ‘Misses and Matri- 
mony,’ has a new novel in the press. 


At the pleasant little capital of Gotha, the birth- 
place of Albert the Good, Her Majesty has caused 
to be erected, at her own expense, a fitting monu- 
ment of the Prince. The statue is by Mr. Theed, 
and the model of it may be seen at the Crystal 
Palace. A sad though beautiful ceremony took 
place at the uncovering this week, when the Queen 
and her children and kinsfolk met in the quiet and 
picturesque market-place of the little inland town in 
which our sailor prince is to reign hereafter as 
German Duke. 

TheChair of Jurisprudence in University College 
isvacant. Dr. Sharpe retires from the Professorship, 
and the Council will elect his successor in Novem- 
ber next. 

The Rev. W. Allen Whitworth, M.A., late 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Queen’s College, Liverpool. Mr. 
Whitworth is one of the editors of the Oxford, 
Cambridge and Dublin Messenger of Mathematics. 


We have received from a friend of the young 
artist who was said to have been captured by 
brigands near Rome, a different version of the story 
from that which we were recently asked to insert. 
In this version, it is maintained that the facts 
formerly published were true,—that the young gen- 
tleman was attacked in the manner stated,—that 
he defended himself until he was wounded,—that 
he was then captured and held in durance until 
ransomed. It is added, that the money for which 
he sent to England was his own property, and 
awaited his usual orders—a circumstance of slight 
importance, except as indicating the absence of any 
motive for perpetrating the alleged hoax. Which 
of these two versions, contradictory in every 
part, is the true one, we have here no means of 
ascertaining ; but for the sake of the young gentle- 
man himself, to whom a good name must be pre- 
cious, we would fain believe in the one most cre- 
ditable to him. Our previous information came to 
us direct and fresh from Rome. We shall, of course, 
make further inquiry; and, in the mean time, we 
need not ask the cautious reader to hold his judg- 
ment in suspense. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. have published, under the 
title of ‘ The Atlantic Cable,’ a broad sheet of letter- 
press and picture, somewhat coarsely executed ; 
showing the route of the Great Eastern on her 
recent voyage, the character of the cable, and the 
various efforts, hitherto made without success, for 
establishing a line of ocean telegraphy between 





England and the New World. 


We give the following piece of information, in 


| justice to a useful work of popular reference :— 


‘*63, Oakley Square, Aug. 29, 1865. 

‘* As one of the recent co-editors of Maunder’s 
‘Treasury of Knowledge,’ may I be allowed to 
remark that no such statement in relation to the 
Isthmus of Panama as that referred to by Mr. 
Bidwell (Athen. No. 1974) is to be found in the 
edition bearing the date of 1859, or in any subse- 
quent issue of the work? I am, &c. 

“WILLIAM HuGHEs.” 

Mr. Collier’s last addition to our ‘Old English 
Literature,’ marked No. 14 of his list, is Humphrey 
Crowch’s ‘ Love’s Court of Conscience’ (date 1637), 
a sort of crude Art of Love. Crowch, of whom very 
little is known, is said by Mr. Collier to have been 
a ballad-writer of the time, and to have written a 
great many popular songs. As a guide to popular 
taste in the years immediately preceding the Civil 
War, this work is curious. Mr. Collier tells us that 
his copy is unique. 

A pleasant and useful meeting of the British 
Archeological Association came to an end on 
Tuesday, characteristically, at a luncheon. The 
papers have been good; and they have had the 
high merit of being appropriate to the place of 
meeting. The gentlemen who met in Dorchester, 
in a county full of antiquities, spent a morning in 
listening to an account of excavations in Rhodes, 
Cyprus and Sidon! The rival body of archeologists 
has kept more strictly to its business, and the full 
record of its proceedings will be a valuable addition 
to Border-lore. Lindisfarne and Norham Castle 
were included in the excursions: places of the 
deepest interest as regards history and architecture. 
The whole week—in spite of a little bad weather 
—has been passed like a delightful holiday. 


Mr. R. Goff has lately presented to the South 
Kensington Museum two remarkable objects : an 
ivory coffer, probably of Byzantine origin, of the 
ninth or tenth century; and a unique astrono- 
mical clock, constructed especially for a monarch. 


A botanical friend sends us the following notes 
on Sir William Hooker:—‘ Your notice of this 
very distinguished botanist has revived some 
pictures of him in my mind. Botany, when I 
first tried to learn it, I felt to be a dry and 
difficult study; and I, with thousands of others, 
must ever respect the memory of Sir William 
Hooker, as the teacher who knew how to make the 
dead names live. His pupils soon found their dis- 
like lessening, and on catching his enthusiasm 
began to thrill with interest and delight at the 
marvels of plant-life. Observant citizens of Glasgow, 
thirty years ago, who are still alive, cannot have 
forgotten the appearance in the streets of the Pro- 
fessor of Botany and his early morning class,—for 
the tall, erect, agile and carelessly-dressed form of 
the Professor, his sharp features, long streaming 
hair, fresh, ruddy complexion, and keen, glowing 
eyes, stalking at a pace which the nimblest of his 
small class of students felt it trying to keep 
up, along the route from the Horticultural 
Gardens to the College, composed so striking 
a picture that it must still be photographed on 
many memories—the only sun-pictures of those 
days! Little though I may have profited by them, 
it has been my lot to attend the lectures, receive 
the lessons and join the herborizations of several 
eminent Professors of Botany both in Great 
Britain and abroad; and I must say none of 
them have equalled Prof. Hooker in the art 
of making his pupils love the science he taught. 
I was resident in London for many years during 
which Sir William Hooker was Director at Kew 
Gardens, and, as an old Glasgow student and con- 
temporary of his son, obtained permission to enter 
the gardens at all times. And very refreshing 
indeed were the hours snatched from the toils of 
the press, and spent in the hothouses, walks and 
lawns of Kew! Sir William would very often join 
me in those pleasant hours, and whatever might be 
the group of plants which interested me would dis- 
course on it, not merely with an astonishing abun- 
dance of knowledge, but with an eloquence and a 
sympathy with the lives of the plants which seemed 
to render them as full of vitality and instinct as 
if they were animals. Amidst specimens, curious, 





various, marvellous and beautiful, and listening to 
such talk, the hours flew swiftly by; and then Sir 
William would discover that he had something to 
show me in his library or herbarium, and I must 
enter his house. The curiosity had scarcely been 
examined or the book looked into ere tea was on 
the table. His only son was then away in India, 
and this affectionate father appeared to feel as if 
his son were somehow come back to him when 
talking about him and hearing what had befallen 
some of his fellow-students at Glasgow in the battle 
of life. When parting from Sir William Hooker after 
such communionas I have described, the final impres- 
sion after all was not that the time had been spent 
in thesociety of agreat botanist, but that it had been 
passed in charmingly friendly intercourse witha good 
and true, a simple-minded and noble-hearted man. 
Of the anecdotes which he told me of himself, one 
comes back to mind as I write. King William the 
Fourth, to whom he owed his knighthood, once 
asked him abruptly, ‘Sir William, which is the 
greater botanist, you or Dr. Lindley ?’—‘ Dr. 
Lindley, your Majesty.—‘That is said like a 
gentleman, at any rate,’ retorted the King; ‘and 
we'll leave the question for the botanists to settle.’ 
On the days when there were no crowds to make 
a show of royalty, the Princess Mary of Cambridge 
with ladies of her suite were often met walking in 
the gardens. She was then just flowering into 
womanhood. The number of formal bows and 
stately curtsies exacted by etiquette were on such 
occasions somewhat surprising to men like myself, 
—for one does not meet royal personages or rare 
birds every day. With Sir William, however, for 
fugleman and a sudden revival of the lessons of my 
dancing-master, the bows and scrapes were got 
over. And then the royal party came near, and 
chatted frankly and freely with the botanical 
up. Friendly inquiries about relatives and 
friends were exchanged in the way usual among 
common folks; and then the conversation would 
turn to botany. ‘Have you anything new to show 
me, Sir William?’ the Princess would ask; and 
the botanist answer, mentioning the plant, and the 
hothouse in which it was to be seen. ‘I must see 
that to-morrow, and then you can tell me all about 
it, Sir William.’ The Princess was kindly, comely 
and intelligent; and there may have been young 
botanists who met her on such occasions and 
thought it a pity such a flower should have sprung 
up under the chill shade of a throne. J. R.” 


An attempt was recently made, in Barnsley and 
neighbouring townships, to revive the old custom 
of “riding the stang.” That is, hoisting an offend- 
ing man on to a staff, or a woman into a basket, 
and carrying them till the victims ransom them- 
selves by paying a fine, spent in “drink.” The 
Barnsley magistrates have amerced six of the chief 
performers in a penalty of half-a-crown each, as 
obstructors of the highway. They would not enter- 
tain the question as to whether the custom was 
contrary or not to Act of Parliament. The most 
singular part of the affair is, that two constables, 
who refused to aid in stopping the procession, they 
not knowing it was in opposition to any parlia- 
mentary enactment, were fined 1/. each ! 

The old words “No Irish need apply,” which 
used to be the insulting conclusion to a few adver- 
tisements in the English newspapers of the last 
century, have turned up again where they were 
least to be looked for, in a Dublin journal, the Trish 
Times :—‘‘ Wanted, daily or periodical instruction 
for his two little boys, oo mong living close 
toa station on the Meath Railway. The instruction, 
comprising Latin, can be given either at the home 
of children or tutor. No Irish gentleman need take 
the trouble of replying. Address,” &c. The Irish 
Times takes its fee, but expresses its indignation, 
and solaces itself with the conviction that the 
advertiser is a “cockney.” Our contemporary does 
not remember the satire of an Irish novelist, Miss 
Edgeworth, on the eagerness of “ fine ” Irish people 
to get rid of the native accent in their children. 
Some such desire may, probably, have given rise 
to the above advertisement. The blame may lie 
more on the Celt than the Cockney, and the tutor 
required may be a tutor finium. 

A year ago it was very much the fashion among 
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us to assert that the American armies were com- 
posed of Irish and German mercenaries, and that 
the higher classes of the United States had given 
nothing but their voices and dollars to the national 
cause. A few figures in Triibner’s American and 
Oriental Literary Record will enable our readers 
to test the accuracy of these assertions :—‘‘ In 
America, just as in England, a scholastic education 
may, generally speaking, be assumed as an index of 
superior social position. Inquiry has been made, in 
respect of the two leading colleges of the North, as 
to the numbers of their alumni who took part in the 
recent war. We refer to Harvard College, at Cam- 
bridge, in Massachusetts, and to Yale College, at 
New Haven, in Connecticut. The living graduates 
of Harvard are about 2,400. Of these, upwards of 
500 were engaged in the war; and, of those so 
engaged, nearly 100 died the death which a more 
dispassionate and equitable than the present gene- 
ration of Englishmen will one day account glorious. 
Yale College contributed to the army and navy, 
from among her graduates for 1859-1865, 565 
officers and privates, of whom 88 perished as 
patriots. These statistics suggest very different 
views from those ordinarily entertained among us 
touching the earnestness of the much-maligned 
people who long hated slavery less only because 
they loved the Union more, and who at last resolved, 
and worked out their resolution, to let the African 
go free, and not to suffer their beloved country to 
fall from its pride of place among the nations. The 
conscription was never so enforced, in the North, 
that the wealthier classes could not escape its inci- 
dence; these wealthier classes included the edu- 
cated class; and this latter class, as we have seen 
from examples afforded by two out of the numerous 
Northern colleges, refused to elect ease and secu- 
rity, when the cause of right challenged them to 
activity and peril. To hazard existence implies the 
inspiration of convictions of a robust texture. Such 
convictions were theirs; and we may be sure that 
they were intelligently participated by the very 
humblest American who bade farewell to his fire- 
side to aid the destinies of the Great Republic.” 

A highly-interesting work, in elegant binding, 
and with good engravings, under the title of the 
‘Nydam Mosefund,’ by Conrad Engelhardt, has 
just now appeared at Copenhagen. It contains the 
description and the pictures of the old northern 
objects which have been excavated in the Nydam 
Moor during the latter part of King Frederic the 
Seventh’s life, and very often in his presence. The 
work forms a pendant to the description of the 
‘Thorsberg Mosefund,’ by the same author, pub- 
lished in 1863. The former ‘‘ Royal Collection of 
Northern Antiquities ” is now at Flensburg, where 
it has been united with the objects found in the 
above-named two large Moorbeds, and given up 
by Denmark in the Vienna Peace. Duplicates of 
many of the most interesting objects have been 
returned to the Old Northern Museum at Copen- 
hagen,.as well as to the King’s private collection. 
The most interesting part of the large discoveries 
in the Nydam Moor, which, in times gone by, 
probably was a long narrow bay of the Alsen 
Sund, areundoubtedly the boats of oak and firwood, 
which had been disinterred in pieces, but have 
been put together again at Flensburg. According to 
all appearance, these boats had been laden with 
an astonishing quantity of motley goods, with fur- 
niture, ornaments, weapons of aggression and of 
defence; even a scythe was found among them. It 
would seem as if these boats with their ballast had 
been sunk intentionally in the flight before some 
enemy. The sketches of these curiosities have been 
engraved on copper by J. Magnus Petersen. 
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SCIENCE 
—~— 
THE DUKE OF CLEVELAND ON TIME AS A 
DESTROYER. 
Brookwood Park, Alresford, August 26, 1865. 

Tue Morning Post.of yesterday gives two ad- 

mirable speeches of Lord Houghton and the Duke 
of Cleveland at the Archeological Meeting at Dur- 
ham. The samepaperreviews Lord Milton’s account 
of his great exploit in making “the North-West 
Passage by land.”” Happy England, whose nobles 
ennoble her and themselves by such pursuits and 
such performances! The Duke of Cleveland says, 
‘Indeed buildings decay, for Time is a great 
destroyer, although some buildings, such as the 
Pyramids of Egypt, seem almost to defy the buffet- 
ing of ages.” In ‘Rain and Rivers,’ page 25, 
I have said, “For this reason, though, as Sir 
Humphry Davy finely remarks, no work of a 
mortal can be immortal, those works of man which 
approach nearest to immortality are cones, the 
pyramid, the tumulus, and the cairn. Why do the 
imber edax and the fuga temporum pass with so 
light a touch over these? Because they begin with 
a form which others end in—a form which is not 
deformed even by disintegration and the wash of 
rain.” Nay, these despoilers of the head of a cone 
or pyramid protect its foundation even against 
themselves by heaping it with detritus. But atmo- 
spheric decay and the erosion of rain are the de- 
stroyers, and not Time. Time is required for causes 
constant or intermittent to act in. Time was re- 
quired to build the Pyramids, but Time did not 
build them. 
Ilav@’ o yap peyac xpovog paparvet Te Kat pdeyer 
is very well in poetry. But to take it aw pied de 
la lettre, to introduce Time as an active cause in 
geology, is to endow his Saturnic Majesty with the 
attributes of the Creator. There is a great ten- 
dency to do this, and modern geologists constantly 
talk of “ valleys formed by Time.” Time is required 
to form a valley certainly; so it was to build St. 
Paul’s or to write Johnson’s Dictionary. But Time 
has no more to do with forming a valley than it 
has with building St. Paul’s or with writing John- 
son’s Dictionary. 

In the Atheneum of the 9th of May, 1863, I said 
that ‘‘everything on the surface of the earth which 
is not living is decaying by atmospheric chemistry.” 
We see that the entire surface of the earth is con- 
stantly covered with soil which is constantly rotted 
from the subsoil of the entire surface of the earth 
by the all-pervading, ever-acting atmosphere. The 
coadjutor and the child of the atmosphere, rain, 
though not so constant in time, is equally uni- 
versal in space; and rain it is which constantly 
washes the soil from the entire surface of the earth 
into the sea. Valleys are the roads made by rain 
to carry this traffic. As snakes cast their skins, 
as trees shed their leaves, as all animal existences 
change and replace their frames, the entire crust 
of the earth changes and replaces its coat. And 
for the old one, mittit in Zuboicas,—it casts it into 
the ocean, there to be made up afresh. This is 
going on now as much as it ever did; and to talk 
of a particular period of denudation, or a diluvial 
period, or a drift period, or a boulder period, or a 
glacial period, is bosh. But the atmosphere is the 
causa causarum ; it causes decay, it causes erosion ; 
by evaporation it causes vapour to ascend, by con- 
densation it causes rain to descend. Rain causes 
the river; for what are the greatest rivers in the 
world, whether their spring water or their surface 
water, but the rain-drop or condensed vapour re- 
turning to the sea? And what causes the most 
disastrous floods in the greatest rivers in the world, 
whether in their tributary torrents or in their 
alluviums, but the rain-drop or condensed vapour 
returning to the sea? The sea is indeed a puddle 
compared with the solids of the globe. But full 
fathom five would all solids lie, owing to the atmo- 
sphereand rain, but for the hoisting of subterranean 
heat, or, as I have said in ‘ Rain and Rivers,’ “ It 
is only fire that keeps our heads above water.” 
These causes caused by the atmosphere cause not 
only the form of the solid crust of the earth, they 
cause the shape of the terraqueous globe itself. 
For, as the profound Playfair remarks, solids sus- 
pended in liquids obey the laws of liquids ; and as 
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the solids of our crust have been and are aff 
before they are re-deposited, they take their 

in the flattened globe as obedient to centrifugal force 
as if they were liquids. These are the simple byt 
sublime doctrines of our illustrious though stil] 
unappreciated Hutton. If I mistake not, they are 
coming into fashion. If so, I shall agree with the 
editor of the Geological Magazine that geology ig 
progressing. He says in his number for this moni 
page 339, ‘‘ Any one who can read the signs of the 
times can see for himself that the progress of geolo. 
gical science is no fiction.” Truly to go back to 
Hutton is indeed to progress compared with the 
modern glacial gibberish. But when the Duke of 
Cleveland says that geology is a “science of recent 
origin, derived principally from the labours of its 
first originator, M. Cuvier,” I think that we should 
substitute the names of Hutton and Playfair for 
that of Cuvier.—Thor is not (as according to the 
Duke) the Scandinavian Hercules. Thor is the 
Scandinavian name for the planet Jupiter. Ag] 
said in the Athenccum of the 3rd of July, 1864, the 
sun and the planets gave their names to the days 
of the week. Thor gave his name to our Thursday 
from the Danish Thorsgdag, the German Donner. 
tag or Thundersday, the Dutch Dunderdag, the 
Roman Dies Jovis, the Italian Giovedi, the Spanish 
Jueves, the French Jeudi.—At a loose shot, is 
Hartland, in Devonshire, Arclesland? It was the 
Latin Herculis Promontorium. 

GroRGE GREENWOOD, Colonél, 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wen. British Association. 





FINE ARTS 

The Vernet Family: Joseph Vernet and Paint 
ing in the Eighteenth Century—[ Joseph Verne 
et la Peinture au XVITI* Siecle, par Léon 
Lagrange]. (Paris, Didier.) 

Joseph, Charles and Horace Vernet—[ Joseph, 
Carle et Horace Vernet: Correspondance tt 
Biographies, par Amédée Durande]. (Paris, 
Hetzel ; London, Jeffs.) 

Tue library of French biography has been 
largely enriched of late years in the department 
of painters, such accessions to its stores being 
timely, seeing that the world is wakening y 
(better late than never) to the importance an 
peculiarity of French Art among the schools 
of Europe. Copious are the materials already 
assembled for a history, whenever the author 
endowed with sufficient experience and. dis- 
crimination shall present himself. Such a 
contribution to European literature is wanted. 
Few more agreeable monographs have been put 
forth than the volumes here to be noticed in 
company. The work of M. Lagrange, however, 
is not complete as regards the Vernet Family, 
a volume on Charles and Horace Vernet being 
announced as to come; so that, without the 
assistance of M. Durande’s smaller but more 
amusing volume, it would be impossible to 
sketch the history of three generations of 
remarkable men, even so slightly as limited 
time and space compel us to do. 

The family belonged to Avignon. At the 
close of the seventeenth century, one Antoie 
Vernet had some renown there as a decorator 
of coach and sedan-chair panels. He must have 
been a man of some resources, since, in spite 
of the size of his family, twenty-two in number, 
on perceiving that Joseph, when almost an 
infant, cried for a paint-brush, and that it was 
necessary to lock away crayons lest they should 
be made free with, Father Vernet managed to 
give the boy a little easel and palette wher 
he was seven years old, and later, instruction 
under competent teachers. When Joseph was 
fourteen, he was able to assist his father ;. when 
he was eighteen, he was thought worthy of. 
commission to adorn the Hotel de Simiane, at 
Aix, gave great satisfaction,—too great, indeed, 
—since the father, finding his son’s work pre- 
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ferred to his own by a Cardinal, became jealous, 
proke out in violent reproaches, and banished 
Joseph to a garret. This rupture between the 
o,in which the ecclesiastic continued to take 
with the youth, was advantageous rather 
than otherwise, if, as it may be, it decided the 
journey to Italy, which Joseph undertook a 
couple of years later. He could not, however, 
have wrought out his plan, had he not been 
assisted by the contributions of two Provencal 
noblemen. His vocation as a marine painter 
was decided by his first sight of the sea at 
Marseilles, and a storm on the voyage. He 
arrived at Rome in 1734, and, for awhile, had 
to struggle up hill, bartering for articles of dress 
early pictures, which were, later, to be sold for 
large prices. But the time of probation was 
not a very long one. His industry and his 
genius, aided by his good address and genial 
social qualities, presently brought him under 
the notice of those able to praise and to pur- 
chase. From the first, he seems wisely to have 
sought the society of the best of their kind, 
and became especially intimate with the sensi- 
tive and gifted Pergolesi, who would come and 
ike music in the studio where the young 
Frenchman was painting. Joseph was soon 
sufficiently at his ease to indulge his taste for 
luxury and pleasure, and, for awhile, bore that 
reputation for extravagance sometimes unjustly 
afixed to men of a joyous nature and large sym- 
pathies. But his progress forward was not slow. 
In1743 he was elected a Member of the Academy 
of St. Luke ; two years later, admitted into the 
outer court of that of Paris. In 1745 he felt 
himself so sure of his fortunes as to be justified 
in marrying an English wife, Miss Virginia 
Parker, the daughter of a naval man who had 
followed the fortunes of James Stuart to Rome. 
For awhile, all went well enough. As time wore 
on, however, the inequalities of Madame Ver- 
net's temper increased, taking the form of 
strange fancies (which M. Durande character- 
istically enough ascribes to “English spleen”). 
She imagined that all around her were in league 
to poison her; and the malady increased until 
it became necessary to withdraw her from her 
home, and to place her in restraint for the 
remainder of her life. She brought him several 
children. 

The arrival at Rome of the Marquis de 
Marigny, brother to Madame Pompadour the 
Magnificent, changed the current of Joseph 
Vernet’s life. He had become by that time 
famous, having his hands full of commissions 
from English, Dutch, French, and Italian 
patrons. His fertility enabled him to satisfy 
them all; for we read that, during five years 
(1747-51) he painted no fewer than a hundred 
and fifty-five pictures. De Marigny, as well as 
his sister, had probably something of a real 
feeling for Art, beyond that of illustrating 
themselves by patronizing it. It was by their 
influence that Louis Quinze commanded from 
the painter his most characteristic, if not his 
most admirable, work, ‘The Ports of France.’ 
Vernet was tied up by sufficiently precise in- 
structions, but, feeling the importance of the 
commission, betook himself, as ingeniously as 
honourably, to study with minute care the 
— of life, costume, and incident be- 
onging to every locality, in order to give spirit 
ad variety to the series. Accordingly, as 
tecord-pictures, they have considerable value, 
apart from their worth as works of Art. The 
principal labour of ten years, from 1753 to 
1763, was devoted to them ; and the satisfaction 
of the king (and his favourites) was. shown on 
Vernet’s arrival in Paris as a permanent resi- 
dent, by his being invited to occupy, in the 
Louvre, one of the sets of apartments which 

d been reserved there for artists ever since 
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the days of Henry the Fourth. He did not | 


wear out the favour and protection of the 
Court; on the contrary, he was enabled by 
it to serve many of his numerous relatives. 
His industry seemed to increase and strengthen 
as his position rose. The list of his pictures, 
as given in detail by M. Lagrange, with memo- 
randa added from his diaries, is remarkable in 
its copiousness,—the even quality of his works 


considered. His long life, on the whole, was | 


prosperous and brilliant, without other draw- 
back than the unhappy state of his wife. He 
took part in all the pleasures of Paris; was 
approved ‘and appreciated by the best men 
and women who gave animation to the society 
of the capital. He was intimate with the wits, 
the actors, and musicians, as eagerly interested 
in Gluck and Piccini (no easy matter, it might 
have been imagined, by those who recollect 
how fiercely partisanship took the field in the 
duel of the rival opera-writers) as he had been, 
while in Rome, with the ill-starred composer of 
the ‘Stabat’ and ‘La Serva Padrona.’ He con- 
tinued exhibiting at the Salon till the last year 
of his life, 1789, the year when his son Charles 
Vernet exhibited his first picture, and just 
after the birth of his grandson Horace. 

It is not easy to set an artist such as Joseph 
Vernet in his right place; nor possible, per- 
haps, without a more complete knowledge of 
his productions than we can pretend to. The 
best of poets (be his form of expression what it 
may) is in danger of being misjudged, if his 
nature has been quick and prodigal in produc- 
tion. Then Joseph Vernet may have suffered 
somewhat by the frequent resolution to couple 
his name with that of Claude, because, in choice 
of their subjects, the two men resembled one 
another. To ourselves, the hardness of his style, 
and his metallic: colouring, detract from the 
effect which his bravura of composition and 
his precision, yet readiness, of touch would 
otherwise produce. He was too eminently 
national, it may be, thoroughly to satisfy those 
who have not gone through the patient and 
liberal study which all French Art demands. 
For this very reason of his nationality he 
deserves to rank high. 

Vernet the second, Charles (Grandfather 
Antoine not counting in the list of painters), 
though not less gifted, was a more unequal 
man of genius than Joseph. His health from 
his birth had been delicate. His sight, threat- 


ened at an early age by the smallpox, was | 
only saved by the devotion of his father, to | 


whom he became an object of peculiar care. 
But he was precocious as well as delicate. When 
he was only four years old, a set of drawing- 
tablets were given to Charlot for a toy :— 

It is said (continues M. Durande) that the year 
after Charles won his first success as an artist in 
the salon of M. d’Angiviller. Taken there by his 
father, and not able, as may be well believed, to 
bear any part in the conversation, he betook him- 
self to drawing a horse on a wretched scrap of 
paper which he picked up. The head and the body 
of the animal were sketched, but there was no 
room for the other limbs. What was to be done? 
Our Raphael in embryo was not to be put out by 
such a trifle; a few strokes of a pencil improvised 
a lake, in which the animal was to be considered 
bathing. * * To teach him to write, Charles copied 
at length a treatise on painting. * * At the head of 
the first page of this exercise may be read, ‘‘ Papa 
has promised to buy me a pair of boots next year.” 

The education of the second Vernet was 
more liberal than that of the first had been. To 
learn his art Charles was placed under Lépicié, 
“one of the most original masters of the eight- 
eenth century,—the continuer and almost the 
rival of Chardin.” Joseph, too, would take 
the boy with him into the country to study 
landscape. But it soon became evident that the 


second artist would not prove (as has happened 
|} in similar cases) a diluted copy of his parent. 
' Charles had a passion for riding, and the elder 
| painter enabled him liberally to indulge it, 
| oftentimes with his chosen comrade Gounod 
| (also an artist, the father of the great living 
| musician). He became a skilled fencer; his 
“walk,” in short,was to beanimated nature, rather 
| than the world of earth, and air, and water. 
He, too, sojourned for a while in Rome, having 
gained the Academy prize; but a love affair 
drew him back to France. The lady on whom 
he had set his heart had married in his 
absence, and the shock of the disappointment 
told cruelly on one “to whom,” says M. 
Durande, “his mother had bequeathed her 
restless and querulous humour. He wished to 
find a refuge in religion. He set himself to 
read the Bible. We are assured even that he 
was on the point of becoming a monk. Happily 
his spiritual director, a man of tact and sense, 
dissuaded him from this project, made him 
comprehend that he was not of the stuff of 
which good priests are made, and advised him 
rather to become a distinguished painter.” 
Consolation came presently, in the form of the 
daughter of “ Moreau the younger, that mar- 
vellous designer to whom we owe the illustra- 
tions of all the elegant books of the last age.” 
The early years of Charles Vernet’s married 
life were anxious and eventful ones. He had to 
escape with his wife and their two young chil- 
dren from the Louvre, on the occasion of the 
massacre of the Swiss Guards, on the 10th of 
August, 1792. His sister, who is remembered 
as a beautiful and accomplished woman, was 
sacrificed to the fury of that fearful time :— 
His brother-in-law, Chalgrin (writes M. Da- 
rande), architect to the Count de Provence, had 
followed the Prince to Brussels, leaving his wife 
at Paris. An accusation was drawn out against 
her, and, on a domiciliary visit, a discovery was 
made in her apartment of wax lights marked with 
the cipher and arms of her husband’s patron. This 
was only natural; but at that period, when fear 
was often exasperated into ferocity, the smallest 
fact which could give rise to suspicion took propor- 
tions not to be calculated. * * Madame Chalgrin 
was declared to be “suspected.” Accusation and 
condemnation were almost one. So soon ashe 
learned this fatal news, Charles Vernet hastened 
to David, his comrade and friend. The painter of 
Marat enjoyed great credit among the rulers of 
the hour. Unfortunately, he had been fascinated 
by Madame Chalgrin, and that honourable woman 
paid no attention to it. Thence came a resentful 
| bitterness, which suggested an answer worthy of 
his republicanism, as stern and as antique in its 
drapery as the Romans in his pictures. ‘‘I have 
painted Brutus,” said he, “I should not know how 
to entreat Robespierre. The tribunal is just, your 
sister is an aristocrat, and I shall not trouble 
| myself about her.” By the force of entreaty, Charles 
| at last succeeded in moving a little this ferocious 
/and ridiculous stoic, who was, later, to change 
| into a prostrate courtier. David took some steps, 
| and obtained, without trouble, the desired pardon. 
| Bat, by an absence without excuse, he kept in his 
pocket for many days the order of deliverance 
| which had been granted him. When he thought 
of it, it was too late. * * A portrait of Madame 
| Chalgrin, sketched by David, is preserved by the 
Vernet family. Only the head is finished ; it is 
| very delicate and distinguished, and gives the idea 
of an exquisitely attractive woman. By a singular 
| chance, which might almost pass for a presenti- 
ment, the painter had prepared his canvas with 
a ground of deep red, so that an aureole of blood 
| encircles the face. 
Times changed, fortunately for the arts and 
belles lettres, and Charles Vernet changed 
'with the times, and accepted the patronage 
of the Directory and the Empire. “ Paint- 
ing,” says M. Durande, “has no principles.” 
It may be so; it may be that Art should 
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bow its knee to any Baal whom fanaticism 
or expediency may exalt on the pedestal 
of Power. But we cannot help dwelling with 
respect, almost amounting to reverence, on 
such examples as that of the incorruptible 
Ducis, mentioned when M. Muret’s Theatrical 
History was dealt with ; on the simple, quiet 
consistency of Ary Scheffer, whom no cajolery 
could seduce into allegiance to those who had 
succeeded his royal friends and patrons, and 
who died unmoved in his stainless fidelity. 
Charles Vernet was a showy man of the 
world as well as a skilled and popular artist. 
He was a conspicuous figure on the race-course, 
piquing himself, not without reason, on his 
prowess as a rider; he was the delight of the 
coffee-houses, because of his jokes and calem- 
bours, which were elaborately prepared and led 
up to, and not, like Sophie Arnould’s, struck 
out in the heat and humour of the moment. 
For this reason, unlike Sophie Arnould’s, the 
larger part of the sayings which had renown in 
their day, are obsolete and forgotten now :-—— 
He had begun (says M. Durande) a picture for 
the Duc de Berri; but, as he was very indolent, 
he made slow progress. The prince came to his 
studio from time to time, and was astonished that 
the canvas was so little covered. There was only a 
cottage in the right corner, and on every visit the 
duke found it in precisely the same state. After 
long months of expectation, he began to be im- 
patient, and begged the artist to fix a time at 
which his picture should be ready. ‘I am at work,” 
said Charles.—‘‘ But you are always at the same 
point. You have done nothing yet save yonder 
hovel.”—“O, your Highness has no idea of the 
trouble which that house—a mere nothing as it 








seems—has given me. I have thought that I should 
have come to an end with the chimney.”—“And 
why, pray ?”—‘“‘ It smoked, Monseigneur.” 

The anecdote will serve as a companion to | 
the well-known reply of the English painter of | 
‘ The Israelites in Egypt, who, on Pharaoh and | 
his host being inquired for by his impatient 
eo pointed to an expanse of water, “The | 

Sea, my Lord; they are all there.” 
Charles Vernet’s delight in mystification, of | 
which many examples are given in this enter- | 
taining book, took in his art the form of carica- | 
ture, by which, as well as by his military and | 
equestrian pictures, his name will live, though 
with less brightness of reputation than those of 
his father and son. With all his popularity and | 
outward vivacity, however, he was not a happy | 
man; in this resembling neither of the two. | 
He had been born, as has been said, a delicate, | 
if not a diseased, child; and, as years went on, | 
and the spirits and success of youth faded out, | 
morbid and morose humours began tocloseround 
him. The prosperous entrance into life of Horace, 
his son, failed to charm or cheer this away :— | 

He had now (says M. Durande) entered into his | 
seventy-eighth year. Already for a long time, | 
though he was still fresh, he had almost completely 
renounced the exercise of his art. He had been, 
by nature, very indolent, and had worked as little 
as possible. * * Towards the end of his career he 
had incredible hallucinations, verging close on 
insanity. His mother, we may recollect, had died 
insane ; and, no doubt, had bequeathed to him the 
germ of that fearful malady. Horace was never 
unequal to this hard trial. In a letter dated 
from Rome (1833), Madame Vernet thus does jus- 
tice to her husband: “To leave Horace alone 
with his father is absolutely to abandon a victim 
to his oppressor. The exactions of the old man 
are almost unheard of. Well—they must be given 
way to. Horace submits with a truly filial piety.” 
An example or two will show what these were. 
Every Sunday Charles Vernet went to mass. One 
day, coming out of the Church of St.-Roch, he 
began to ask alms from the devout, mentioning 
who he was, and pretending that his family left 
him in a state of abject penury. * * Towards 
midnight, Horace was obliged to go and search for 





his father in the café where he had passed his 
evening, and to pay for him, Charles repeating 
incessantly that he had no money, and that no one 
would give him any. 

Death closed these sad last scenes in the late 
autumn of 1836. Of the third Vernet, Horace, 
to whom by much the largest and most inter- 
esting portion of the volume is devoted, we 
may speak in a separate study. 





NOTES FROM FRANCE. 
Rouen, Aug. 28, 1865. 

Ir is now a considerable number of years since I 
wrote to you—from this fine old capital of our Anglo- 
Norman domination, and the very metropolis of 
Gothic architecture—an article containing an ac- 
count of its excellently-arranged Museum, with a 
view of showing, by way ofcontrast, the want in most 
of our own local museums of efficient official organi- 
zation, and consequent absence of generalization in 
the collecting and arrangement of their contents. 
Now, after ten years of a new and active dynasty, 
I find great changes have taken place in the aspect 
of the place. Where nothing but crooked streets had 
to be traversed, so narrow that even in the broad- 
est, the “ Rue de la Grosse Horloge,” people could 
easily converse together from the chambers of the 
opposite sides of the street, now wide straight ones 
have been made, or are in progress of construction. 
Two of these, of grand proportions, extend direct 
from the Quay to the northern extremity of the 
city ; one of these, the ‘‘ Rue Impériale,” runs from 
the foot of the great bridge over the Seine, passing 
the front of the Church of St.-Ouen, and ending at 
the Museum, whilst the other, the ‘‘ Rue de l’'Impé- 
ratrice,” extends from the Quay to the station of the 
‘* Chemin-de-fer du Havre.” It is to the former 
of these two streets that our attention is to be 
directed, since opposite the Town Hall, which ad- 
joins the Church of St.-Ouen, a large ‘‘P.iace”’ has 
been formed, in the centre of which an equestrian 


| statue of the first Napoleon was inaugurated, on 


Tuesday week, the féte-day of the third of that name. 
The statue is placed on a pedestal of excellent 
proportions, on which are inscribed the chief 
public acts of the Emperor,—‘‘ Code Napoléon,” 
“Concordat,” &c. The horse on which the Em- 
peror is seated is finely modelled. It is in a highly 
rampant state, that of our George the Third, in 
Pall Mall East, being quite tame in comparison to 
it. The figure of the Emperor is, on the contrary, 
deficient in grace ; the body, clad in the well- 
known grey great-coat, far too short, and the 
head too large. The statue is placed with its back 
towards the Town Hall, and the head of the Em- 
peror is turned completely to the left, whilst the 
right hand holds the cocked hat. On the whole, 
the statue is a great addition to the place it occupies, 
seen as it is from the Quay as well as from the 
further end of the street, which, rising gradually 
as it does, affords a view of the opposite side of the 
river. The inauguration took place with all the 
éclat which military enthusiasm, flags and streamers, 
music and gunpowder could afford. The southern 
part of the town, on the opposite side of the Seine, 
has also undergone a great change of a different 
kind. Now tall steam-engine chimneys in scores 
attest the manufacturing activity of the place, cotton 
being the chief material employed in these establish- 
ments. Let Manchester look to it. 

We must, however, trace our steps back again 
to the Museum, where also great changes have 
been made and great additions acquired since my 
last visit. On entering, my eyes, for instance, at 
once fell on the famous sculptured capital with 
a group of musicians, now brought here from the 
Church of St. George at Boscherville, figured in 
Dawson Turner's ‘Tour in Normandy.’ A Roman 
tesselated pavement, certainly one of the finest in 
existence, lately found in the neighbourhood, now 
occupies the place of honour in the great room, 
opposite the bust of the Emperor. The South Gal- 
lery is now entirely devoted to the collection of 
Rouen faience ware, which is of very great extent 
and value, and which is now undergoing a re- 
arrangement by our old acquaintance, M. Pottier, 
the learned librarian of the city, and collaborateur 
of M. Willemin in his great work on the ‘ Monu- 
ments inédits de la Monarchie Francaise,’ 





The collection of objects of Religious Art such 
as crosses, pastoral staves, reliquaries, &c., is v 
rich, and the series of carved ivories, although bs 
large, comprises some of the most interest} 
specimens we have hitherto met with. Of these, 
a circular box used, as is supposed, for holding the 
consecrated host, is certainly the oldest in point of 
date ; it is rudely carved on the outside with re 
sentations of the Birth of Christ and the Adoration 
of the Magi, who are clad in the classical style, with 
Phrygian bonnets on their heads. J.0. W, 

P.S. Since my last letter, containing an account 
of the Loan Collection of archzological objects a 
the Exposition of Paris, five more saloons haye 
been thrown open to the public. One of theseig 
entirely filled with the collections of the Princes 
Czartoriski, and is of very great importance, ag it 
contains a vast number of objects of Polish origi 
which are almost unknown to us western students 
of early Art. We were also surprised to learn that 
as many as two hundred and fifty collectors had 
contributed to this Exhibition. Our archeologists 
ought not, therefore, to miss this opportunity of 
seeing so many chefs-d’euvre collected together 
from so many different quarters. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

A cast from one of the most interesting early Its. 
lian sculptures has lately been placed in the North 
Court, South Kensington Museum. It is the good 
fortune of Art-students of this time that they can 
examine trustworthy copies from productions of the 
most diverse schools of design, and, for example, 
trace the rise of sculpture in Italy from some of its 
crudest manifestations to its greatest successes; 
from this high point the observer may descend 
again by several grades of decline until he sees how 
Bernini was outdone in extravagance and Algardi’s 
imitators simpered more than their master. The 
new cast represents Nicola Pisano’s pulpit in the 
Baptistery at Pisa, which was executed about 1260, 
and is one of the oldest as well as most beautiful 
works of its class. It is hexagonal in plan, and is 
supported on seven columns—a number the signi- 
ficance of which we need not explain; all the 
capitals of these columns are decorated with the 
acanthus in a manner which is evidently derived 
from the antique, and yet in some respects curi- 
ously Gothic. Three of the columns rest their 
bases directly upon the floor ; alternating with these 
are three others, which, being shorter and thicker 
in form, rest in the Lombardic fashion upon the 
backs of as many standing lions, which are symbols 
of Christ and the faith ;—two of these have at their 
feet respectively a ram and a human skull. The 
seventh column, which is placed in the centre, has 
a high base upon which doves are sculptured. The 
arches supported by these pillars are round and 
cusped with tracery to the form of a trefoil; the 
spandrels above each arch are filled by admirably 
designed figures of angels, &c., composed without 
being maimed so as to occupy the spaces appro- 
priated to them. Immediately over the columns 
are statuettes, some of which have great beauty. 
Five faces of the pulpit proper are filled with mezzo- 
reliefs, the interest of which, from an artistic as 
well as an archeological point of view, is extra 
ordinary ; they represent the Birth of Christ, Ado- 
ration of the Magi, Circumcision, Crucifixion, and 
Last Judgment; these panels are inclosed by archi- 
tectural mouldings, and divided from each other at 
the angles of the pulpit by advanced pilasters, 
which are grouped in threes, and have capitals 
similar to those below them. Between the Cruci- 
fixion and the Last Judgment is placed a lectern, 
formed by an eagle displayed in the usual manner. 
The sixth panel, being placed against a pillar, is 
not sculptured. The pulpit, which Nicola executed 
for the Duomo at Siena, stands on the backs of lions, 
in like manner to that of the Baptistery at Pisa. 
It is octagonal instead of hexagonal, and has two 
additional panels, which are decorated with repre- 
sentations of the Massacre of the Innocents and 
the Flight into Egypt. Giovanni Pisano executed 
a pulpit for the Duomo at Pisa, casts from the 
panels of which are at the South Kensington 
Museum—and a second pulpit of very similar cha- 
racter for St. Andrea’s at Pistoja ; Giovanni assisted 
his father Nicola in executing the Sienese pulpit. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
pals 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

“St. Bartholomew’s Day, the 24th of August,” 
writes a Correspondent, “will be long remembered 
most pleasantly, as having shown me, for the first 
time, ‘Preciosa’ on the stage, under old and pic- 
turesque circumstances. The old university town 
of Tiibingen (to begin) has as distinct and 
attractive a character of its own as any place not 
poasting marked accident of situation or treasures 
of architecture can claim. I cannot but think that 
Suabia, the land of the Minnesingers, is one of 
the most winning portions of Germany, and that 
Tiibingen, though outdone by the Westphalian and 
Bavarian towns, in the matter of churches, muni- 
cipal halls and burgher palaces, may challenge 
them by its steep, winding streets, shadowed with 
queer, high-gabled houses, countless in their varie- 
ties, and capital as affording play of light and shadow, 
—by the market-place, with its florid yet not ungrace- 
ful fountain,—by its Catholic Stzf¢ on the hill,— 
and most of all by the glimpses of a happy and 
yaried neighbourhood of low, wooded hills circling 
the town, though without any impression of impri- 
sonment, revealed whenever the wanderer extricates 
himself from the narrow thoroughfares, and can 
look out towards the environs. Fine weather 
granted, Tiibingen is one of those places which 
tempts the weary to loiter for the enjoyment of 
rest. Thus, it peculiarly impressed me while stroll- 
ing through a suburb, rich in garden-houses and 
terraces and little vineyards, towards the ‘Summer 
Theatre,’—so homely a temple of Thespis attached 
to a beer-brewery that I might have missed it but 
for a sentimental and civil tailor, of whom I asked 
the way, who told me that he would rather have 
a good play than a day’s wages at any time, and 
initiated me in all the ‘ins and outs’ of the company 
I was about to see, as a London opera-goer might 
instruct the New Zealander who knew not Covent 
Garden. The good faith, good nature and importance 
of that obliging man were charming. The ‘Sum- 
mer Theatre,’ I say, was a mere booth, but then 
it had that advantage, which is a positive blessing 
to the Englishman in a country where stout, active 
citizens prefer stale tobacco-smoke to fresh air, 
namely. of being inevitably ventilated by an open 
upper story, which there was no closing,—and thus 
the ‘weed’ and the pipes of the stall company, 
largely consisting of university students, with a 
sprinkling of truculent bull-dogs, were a feature, 
without becoming a nuisance to a non-smoker. I 
am long in coming to the play, because the frame- 
work had something to do with the pleasure. Yet 
in itself, the representation was remarkable ; first, 
in respect to the representation of the drama. The 
heroine was young, good, and graceful,—the gipsy 
mother as capital a ‘make-up’ as I have ever seen, 
even in Paris, —the two young noblemen handsome, 
well behaved, and not whining (too frequent a fault 
among German stage lovers) ; only one actor in the 
troop, the lowcomedian, was exaggerated or vulgar. 
The dresses were not bad. Every one assisted in 
the choruses ;—and this brings me to Weber’s 
music, which, so far as orchestral effects are con- 
cerned, was represented by an accordion, managed 
with skill by an old gentleman, who sternly but- 
toned out the refreshing evening air with a grim 
sufferance which was almost rueful. It mattered 
not. Even under these circumstances, which one 
might have thought disadvantageous to positive 
extinction, the melodies and effects of this most 
German of German opera composers, who gave 
glory to a period ere the reign of misrule had set 
in, would make their way. It was impossible to 
hear them, in reference to the action, without again 
rating the pretensions of the apostles of decay, who 
are thought to have superseded Weber, in their so- 
called pursuit of what is poetical in fancy, and truein 
expression, at their own intrinsically shabby value, 
without again wondering whether the triumph 
of disease, confusion, and pompous nothingness 
will not one day pass away—as other noxious 
Superstitions have done. Even as I have described 
it, ‘Preciosa’ is worth a thousand ‘Genovevas’ 
and ‘ Lohengrins,’ completely rendered, with all 
their affectation of depth, that mystifies the timid, 
and seduces those who are pining and panting to 
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be seduced by any sensation (no matter whether 
bad or good) that they have not proved before.” ~ 
One or two notices of music picked up during a 
desultory ramble in mid-Germany may be welcome 
during the travellers’ month, September ; when, as 
has been quaintly said, “all the world that can 
move, is sure to be somewhere else.” To the music 
written on the subject of music, (of which more is 
to be said than idle people dream) one of the last 
contributions is a Pianoforte Concerto by Herr 
Volckmann, which was brought forward at the 
Dessau Festival of the Future.—Herr Wilhelmj, 
the young violinist more than once named here, as 
among the most remarkable of the many remark- 
able pupils “turned out” by the Leipzig Music- 
school, will shortly, it is said, set forth on a concert 
tour. If, as is added, he has made progress since 
we heard him, the world may look for something 
remarkable as a solo player.—The Pesth Festival, 
in commemoration of the establishment of the 
music-school there, took place, not on the 20th (as 
we stated on false authority), but on the 15th of 
August. Among the novelties was a selection from 
Herr Erkell’s newest Hungarian opera, ‘ Dozsa 
Gyorgy,’ and the Abbé Liszt’s ‘Saint Elisabeth,’ 
conducted by its composer. He was greeted, says 
the Frankfort journal, in his sacerdotal habit, the 
well-known meteoric hair cut short, with as much 
phrenetic applause as attended him when he sate at 
the piano in the picturesque dress of a Hungarian 
nobleman, with his sword at his side. There is no 
making out what the music is really worth. Some 
journals declare that the iconoclastic, fiery Liszt of 
former days is not recognizable in the composition ; 
and recollecting the last movement of the Psalm by 
him last year performed at Carlsruhe, we should 
lean towards hope in the matter, had we not seen 
great praise bestowed on the ‘ Beatitudes’ as scrip- 
tural and simple, whereas, we found them meagre 
in idea, and difficult, without effectiveness in har- 
mony. 

There can be no doubt as to the return of the 
operas of Gluck to the German stage. A quarter 
of a century ago they were only to be heard of at 
Berlin; far more sparingly at Frankfort and 
Munich. Last year we heard ‘Armide’ at Carls- 
ruhe; this year it is the turn of ‘Alceste.’ In 
truth, Time and Change can do little to age the 
larger portion of their music; and when they fail 
to please or weary the public of to-day, the fault 
does not lie with the composer, but with those to 
whom his magnificent, true, and impassioned con- 
ceptions are intrusted. Their day should have long 
since come in England; but the one chance for 
them, the production of ‘Orphée’ at Covent Gar- 
den, that marvellous opera of two characters (Love 
counting for little), and a chorus, was spoilt by 
the deficiency, want of finish, and emotion so fla- 
grantly simulated as to deceive and enthral nobody, 
of Madame Czillag. 

Foreign journals state that the ThéAtre Lyrique 
will open its season with ‘Nahel,’ an overture by 
M. Litolff, which was produced, a year or two 
since, at Baden-Baden; also, that the opera con- 
templated by M. Gounod for the Opéra Comique 
will have for its author M. Legouvé, and be 
founded on the ‘Tales of the Queen of Navarre,’ a 
subject which, at first sight, seems intricate rather 
than enticing, even when it is to be handled by so 
consummate a master of humour as the composer 
of ‘Le Médecin.’ 

Herr Abert has just finished a new opera, which 
will be produced at Stuttgart during the season 
1865-6. The title of his opera is to be ‘Astorga.’ 

Musical tourists will do well to bear in mind 
that, during this and the next month, those popu- 
lar German festivities take place in which the 
music of the country bears a large part. Some- 
thing more classical and important, in point of 
Art, is laid out for Brussels: on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, a meeting of the Réunion Lyrique, at 
which a force of six hundred choristers and an 
orchestra of one hundred and sixty players will be 
assembled. Mdlle. Artot, who has taken a theatri- 
cal engagement in Brussels, will be principal solo 
singer; the music selected is the first part of 
‘St. Paul,’ two parts of ‘The Seasons,’ and M. 
Gevaert’s cantata, ‘Artavelde.’ 








MISCELLANEA 

Chronometer-Makers.—Referring to the opinions 
of Sir G. C. Lewis and Prof. De Morgan relative 
to the proportion of merit due to the chronometer- 
maker, and to the refinements of modern astronomy 
in determining a longitude, would you kindly allow 
me space to give your readers an instance, some- 
what in detail, of what really is done by men whose 
duty it is to do this sort of work. Since receiving 
the Atheneum of the 19th inst., my first opportu- 
nity of obtaining suitable observations was last 
night, when by observing the culminations of four 
stars, I obtained the results for longitude following : 
Chronometer fast by » Hercules, +7746; by a 
Lyre, +12°74; by 8 Lyre, 3°55; by & Aquila, 
5°36; Mean, + 2°82. Chronometer slow of Greenwich 
=5, 39°90; therefore Longitude observed is West 
=5, 42°72; but Longitude true is West =5, 36°40. 
Now in reducing the observations to this result, 
I used no longitude tables, such as Margetts’s, no 
lunar distance tables, such as Taylor's, no logarithms 
whatever, no trigonometrical formule of any kind, 
no previous knowledge of the latitude or the direc- 
tion of the meridian, nor any modern refinement 
of astronomy. The right ascension of the stars, 
such as could be supplied by the means employed 
by Flamsteed two hundred years ago, and any 
altitude instrument, such as a sextant or small 
alt-azimuth (the latter was used for these observa- 
tions, but the former is the better instrument in 
various ways), and a chronometer giving Greenwich 
time, are more than sufficient for even better 
results than this. I make no mention of latitude, 
because it is understood to be an element much 
easier determined, and to a higher degree of accu- 
racy, than the longitude. Such are the facts; but 
as to the opinions on relative merit, or as to 
whether the results are equal to such as are obtain- 
able at sea by the nautical staff of, for instance, 
the Great Eastern, at the laying of the Atlantic 
Cable, I leave this to every man to form his own. 
Allow me to add, that few men can possibly enjoy 
Prof. De Morgan’s ‘ Budget’ so much as Ido. I 
only wish he would strike at the errors of such 
writers as Gumpach on the Figure of the Earth 
with the force shown in his last number. 

J. STEEL, Quarter-Master, R.E. 

Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, Aug. 23, 1865. 

L’Ombra della Casa.—In England we often hear 
of a haunted house; but in the Ionian Islands there 
is a prevalent belief amongst the lower orders that 
every house is visited by an Ombra della Casa 
(spectre of the house). Some are haunted by more 
than one. They have many curious ideas con- 
cerning these ombre, which never appear to the 
English,—a peculiarity the natives said they could 
not explain. We were at first incredulous as to the 
belief of the people in these stories, and looked upon 
them as attempts to impose upon and deceive us. 
We, however, heard so many similar ones from 
independent sources, that we could not but come to 
the conclusion that there was a wide-spread belief 
in the existence of these spectres. The following 
are fair samples, and exhibit a curious phase in the 
superstitions of the nineteenth century. The first 
was related by a servant in our family, who 
declared she wasan eye-witness of the circumstances. 
A Greek lady, in whose service she was at the time 
she alleged the affair took place, had only been a 
few days in a house to which she and her family 
had removed, when the ombre paid her a visit. It 
was about 10 o’clock at night. The lady was seated 
nursing her infant, and the servant near her at 
work. The master of the house was from home. 
They were suddenly startled by a loud knocking at 
the door, and, to their surprise, three figures entered, 
dressed like Albanians, and accompanied by a man. 
One of them seized the infant and dashed it upon 
the floor, injuring it severely. The child did not 
utter a cry, and the servant thought it was dead. 
The lady was too frightened to do anything but 
scream. The servant ran for assistance, but the 
other servants were too much alarmed to come. 
One of the female ombre desired the servant to go 
into the kitchen for some herbs that were there on 
the fire to boil, and when the latter brought them in 
the woman seized the vessel, and throwing it on the 
floor broke it to pieces. The Greeks make much 





use of earthenware vessels for culinary purposes, 
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instead of saucepans. The strange visitants then 
vanished. It must here be observed that those who 
see these ombre are afraid to acknowledge it or to 
give any information as to what they have done so 
long as they continue to live in the same house; 
the belief being that the ombre will revenge them- 
selves upon those who do so. The husband came 
home and found his wife in a deplorable state from 
fright and distress about her child. He naturally 
inquired as to the cause. The only answer he could 
obtain was, “‘ Nothing, nothing!” But feeling con- 
vinced that something was wrong, he resolv ed that 
his mother should be in the house upon the next 
occasion of his absence. The following evening, 
when the old lady was there, the ombre paid 
them another visit at the same hour, the infant 
being then in bed. One of them approached it, 
and taking it up, began to dash it against the bed- 


stead with such violence as to make it bleed. The 
mother was not in the room at the time, being 





| story, the curious sen 
| comes out well in that extr 


occupied somewhere near the kitchen, in which the | 


female ombra put out the fire. 
formed the son that she had seen the ombre. 
latter were so offended with her, that they took an 
opportunity of meeting her on the stairs, where 
they attacked her, threw her down, and gave 

her a black eye! stamped upon, and otherwise ill- 
treated her, so that she said she would not remain 
longer in the place. The servant also left. The lady 
could not remain silent any longer, whatever might 
be the fear of the ombre, seeing that they continued 
their visits every evening. The husband would not 
place any faith in his wife’s statements, saying it 
was all nonsense. However, the ombre did not 
forget her having told upon them, for the following 
evening they so ill-treated her that she would not 
remain any longer in the house. They went to 
another part of the town, and the servant, thinking 
they were now clear of the dreaded ombre, re- 
turned, and went with them to their new abode. 


The old lady in- 


The | 


The first night of the change the servant and her | 


mistress were sitting together, when in walked a 
woman, by her dress a villana (peasant). She 
went round the room, examining and admiring the 
pictures and other articles scattered about, saying 
of one thing after another, ‘ 
I should like that very much.” She then went to 
the lady, saying, ‘‘ How do you do, my dear? Is 
that your baby? Do not be frightened, I will not 
hurt you.” 
ing, and, upon one occasion, took up a book and 
began to read. Upon a subsequent visit she 
addressed the lady, saying, “‘I think you are 
afraid of me ;” to which the former replied, ‘0, 
no.” The ombra then said, “But I believe that | 
girl is,” which was the fact, for she was so alarmed | 
that she had given notice to leave. This lady was 
remarkably unfortunate in respect to these appari- 
tions, for wherever she went to live they made 
their appearance. Those who believe in these 
things say she has suffered much from these visita- 
tions, and we are assured that few would recognize 
in the present sallow individual a former JLelle of 
the place. Concerning the ombra that frequented 
the flat or floor above the one we occupied in 
Corfu, it is stated that, while the house was build- 
ing, one of the workmen had to go there about five 
o’clock in the morning, when he was amazed and 
terrified to see an Albanian sitting on the floor, 
smoking a pipe. The man went away, and kept 
the matter to himself. An unfortunate boy, of 
about twelve years, having seen this ombra, went 
and told about it. Upon the next opportunity, the 
strange visitor seized him, and throwing him from 
a great height, either out of window or down the 
stairs, killed him. Upon an occasion, in Zante, 
one of my children was seized with an hysterical fit 
at night. The natives said that he must have seen 
the ombra of the house, a black man in chains, 
From the last two cases it is quite clear that these 
superstitions arise from ignorant people ascribing 
to supernatural causes the ordinary accidents of 
life; but the most singular part is their positive 
assertion that they see these phantoms, but that they 
will not show themselves to the English, except, 
perhaps, to children. Joun Jos, Lake. 
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‘Ah, that’s very pretty; | 


She also repeated her visit every even- | 
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NEW and POPULAR NOVELS, 
To be obtained at all the Libraries. 


TALES for the MARINES. By 


WALTER THORNBURY, Author of * He 2unted London,’ &e. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. [Ready to-day. 


The GAYWORTHYS: a Story of 


the Threads and Thrumbs of Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 163. 

* Everybody who values thought ina story must agree that‘ The 
Gayworthys’ is a long way out of the common run of novels. _ 

Saturday Review. 

“The book is crowded with epigrams as incisive as this, yet in- 
cisive without malice or bitterness, cu ting not so much from the 
sharpness of thethought fromits weight. There is deep kindliness 
in the following passa yell as deep insight.. ..The tone of the 
of p oy and kindliness which it produces, 
and the reader quits it feeling as 
he would have felt had he bomn gazing half an hour on that scene 
—with more confidence e in nature and humanity, less care for 

h ife, and yet withal less fear of it. It isa 
pleasant book—one Which perhaps will not live any more than 
pleasant talk lives, yet one which, like that pleasant talk, will 
procure for its producer friends.” —Spectator. 

“The episode of Gabriel Hartshorne, the unspoken ‘kindness’ 
between him and Joanna Gayworthy, is excellent, and written 
with quiet power, which fills the heart of the res ider with reverence 
for the simple heroism of the young man who could _ aside all 
his own hopes to do a son’s duty by his poor old crazed father. The 
disappointment of the two sisters, Rebecca and Joanna, neither of 
them knowing how the overclouding of their life had come to pass, 
is very touching. The character of Edward Blackman, the sailor, 
is the picture of a realhero ; indeed, the whole story gives a glimpse 
of the lives of self-renunciation which we may thank God are not 
rare in the world....It is a book that no one can read without 
feeling the better for it, for it appeals to the very best sympathies 
and instincts of human nature.”—Atheneum. 

“It is impossible not to welcome so genial a gift; nothing so 
complete and delicately bee autiful has come to England from Ame- 
ric 1 since Hawthorne's death, and there is more of America in 

*The Gayworthys’ than in ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ or ‘The House 
with Seven Gables.’.... We know not where so much tender feeling 
and wholesome thought are to be found together as in this history 
of, me fortunes of the G 8.” 

Ve have no misgivi in promising our readers a rich treat in 
: The Gayworthys.’.... The Gayworthys’ will become a great 
favourite.””— Noaconformist. 
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NEW EDITIONS, 
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RAILWAY EDITIONS of POPULAR 
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The PROFESSOR at the BREAK- 


FAST-TABLE. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Author 
a ‘The 9 Antoceat of the Breakfast-Table.’ Cheap Edition. 
cap. 


The AUTOCRAT of the BREAK- 


FAST-TABLE. By the same Author. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


CAPTAIN HALL’S LIFE with the 


ESQUIMAUX. New and Cheaper edition, with Coloured 
Engravings and upwards of 100 Woode uts. With a Map. 
Price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most 

popular Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration 
Hs er published. 


CAPTAIN M. F. MAURY’S PHYSI- 


CAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA and ITS METEOROLOGY ; 
Sconomy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its 
its Climates, its Inhabitants, and whatever there may 

of general interest in its Commercial Uses or Industrial 

Pursuits. Eleventh Edition, being the Third and Cheaper 

Edition of the Author's revised and enlarged Work, with New 

and Revised Charts. Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 5s. is 

Edition includes all recent Researches and Observations, and 

is Copyright in England and on the Continent. 


MR. WILLIAM LEWINS’S INDUS- 


TRIAL HISTORY of the ENGLISH POST-OFFICE, enti- 
tled ‘HER MAJESTY’S MAILS.’ An entirely New and 
Cheaper Edition, re-written. With a Photograph of Sir 
Rowland Hill. Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, price 63. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill, 
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Second Edition, revise 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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svo. Vol. I. price 1s. cloth limp, 256 pp. ; or, Part I. 
In fea ortnightly ssue), sewed wrapper, . 198 pp. 


PENNY READINGS, 
IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
For the Use of Members of Literary and Scientific Institutions, 
ation Societies, Mutual Improvement Associations, 
es’ Institutes, Young Men’s Societies, Working Men’s Clubs, and 
airindred Secieties ; and for the General Reader. 


Compiled and Edited by J. E. CARPENTER, 
Years’ Public Reader, Lecturer, and Entertainer at the 
principal Literary Institutions in Great Britain. 


Twelve 
* A masterly little treatise.”—Sun. 
Price 1s. boards, or post free 14 stamps, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; 
Or, the Crown, the Senate, and the Bench. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Jun. 
Revised to date by W. A. HOLDSWORTH. 


* An exposition in the compactest form possible of the whole of 
the complex machinery of our institutions.”—Sun. 


THE COMPANION LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Price 1s. handsome cover, 


FRANK WARRINGTON. 
By the Author of ‘ Rutledge.’ 
Uniform, and recently issued, 

RUTLEDGE. 
THE SUTHERLANDS. 
CHRISTINE, or ST. PHILIP'S. 


“Radiant stories, freighted with intrinsic excellence.”—Sun. 


WARNE’S USEFUL SEA-SIDE BOOKS. 
Price 1s. each, boards, 


L 
COMMON SHELLS. 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. F.L.S. 
With Original Illustrations by Sowerby. 
This entirely new Handy-book has Four Hundred Shells, figured 
vith their distinguishing marks, and the creature whose home it 


was ; the Scientific names replaced by plain English ones, and the 
Descriptions written in a short and simple style. 


Il. 


COMMON SEA WEEDS. 
By Mrs. L. LANE CLARK. 
With Original Plates printed in Tints. 


This completely new Volume describes in the timepiest possible 
language the Sea Weed wonders of the First, the Half, and the 

Lowest Tide Pools, the Lower Water Mark, After a Storm, and 
what to do with our Sea Wee 


KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN.—NEW EDITION. 
In large crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth gilt and gilt edges, 


A TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. 
By ALPHONSE KARR. 
Revised and Edited by the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 


With upwards of 3 Illustrations by W. mn arvey, beautifully 
ted on Tinted Pape: 


Extract from Blackwood’s Magazine 

“Have J aa ever read ‘A Tour Round My Gz arden,’ by Alphonse 
Karr? You should read it; it is a book of deep philosophy, 
iotiee 3 hat comps nsations the Creator provides for persons in 
different stations. Its first object is to solace those who cannot 
travel, by showing that in the small compass of a Paris Garden all 
the advantages of travel are to be obtained, without its expense 
and inconveniences. On the other hand, it consoles those who 
have not a yard of ground of their own by showing that they are 
free of the whole earth, whereas every oe mes to the 
extent of his possession a prisoner. All such books do good, 
showing us the relative importance of the hobbies which we ride. 


STONEHENGE’S RURAL SPORTS.—NEW EDITION. 
In feap. Svo. price 10s. 6d. half bound, 


4 MANUAL OF BRITISH RURAL 
SPORTS, 


By STONEHENGE. 
_Embracing Shooting—Hunting—Coursing— Fishing—Hawking 
sing— Boating—Pedestrianism—and the various Rural Games 
and Amusements of Great Britain. 


Illustrated with many Hundred Engravings. 





WARNE & CO., PUBLISHERS. 





| WARN 


weeny 


Choice Books for Young Children. 


In imperial 8vo. price 28. 6d. each, boards, 


LITTLE LILY’S ALPHABET. With 25 large 
Illustrations by Oscar Pletsch. 


IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL. Edited by L. V., 
with 26 large Original Designs by Absolon. 


*,* These volumes are elegantly printed b: Ballant e, Roberts 
& Co. in their very best s ty ” 





Aunt Louisa’s London Toy Books. 
In demy 4to. 1s. each, stiff wrappers, or Mounted 2s. 
NURSERY RHYMES. 
A. APPLE PIE. 
CHILDHOOD’S HAPPY HOURS. 


THE RAILWAY A BC. 


*,* With large Original Page Plates by the first Artists, in the 
very best style of Colour Printing, with letter-press descriptions. 


Aunt Louisa’s Sunday Books. 
In demy 4to. price 18., or Mounted 22. 
JOSEPH and his BRETHREN. 


PROVERBS of SOLOMON (The). 


Each with 12 large Original Plates by first-class Artists, printed 
in the best style of Colour Printing. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ALPHABET OF FLOWERS.’ 
In imperial 16mo. price 1s. boards, 


THE ALPHABET OF FRUITS. 


With Twenty-four large Original iestntions by Absolon, from 
Designs by the Author. 


Also in cloth, gilt, with the Plates finely Coloured, 2s. 6d. 


Our Favourite Nursery Rhymes. 


In small 4to. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


NURSERY RHYMES (Ovr Favovurite), with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, by Bayes, T. Dalziel, and 
Zwecker, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 


Also in imperial 16mo. 6d., with Illustrated Covers and numerous 
Pictures ; or with the Plates fully coloured, 1s, 

1. NURSERY RHYMES and SONGS. 

2. NURSERY RHYMES, GAMES, RID- 
DLES, and CHARMS. 

3. OLD MOTHER HUBBARD and HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT. 

4, OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG and FROG 
THAT WOULD A WOOING GO. 


5. OLD MOTHER GOOSE and HISTORY OF 
TOM THUMB. 


Alphabets, Primers, Readers, &c. 
In imperial 16mo. price 6d. fancy cover, 
WARNE’S ALPHABET and WORD BOOK. 
With Four Coloured Plates. 
WARNE’S SPELLING and READING BOOK. 
With Four Coloured Plates. 
Or the two bound together, price 1s., stiff wrapper, entitled— 
E'S PRIMER. With Eight Coloured 


Pictures. 





Crown 8vo. price 6d. each, sewed wrapper, 
| MAVOR’S ILLUSTRATED ALPHABET. 
250 Pictures. 
MAVOR’S ILLUSTRATED PRIMER. 100 
Pictures. 


MAVOR’S ILLUSTRATED READER. With 


Illustrations. 


Also bound in one vol. cloth, price 18., entitled— 


MAVOR'S ILLUSTRATED ALPHABET and 
PRIMER. 


In oblong boards, price 38. 6d 
THE BOOK OF NONSENSE. 
By EDWARD LEAR. 
Sixteenth Thousand. With upwards of 100 full-page Illustrations. 
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STANDARD EDITIONS. 


—_—o—— 


AN IMPORTANT REFERENCE-BOOK FOR HISTORICAL 
STUDENTS, LAWYERS, AUTHORS, AND THE GENE- 
RAL READER. 

In crown 8vo. price 12s, 6d. half bound, 960 pp. 


THE MANUAL OF DATES: 


A DICTIONARY OF REFEREN 
To all the most jagertent Events in the History ~ Mankind to 
und in Authentic Record 


By GEORGE H. TOWNSEND, 
With a carefully-prepared Index and List of Authorities. 


NEW ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. half bound, 960 pp. 
THE STANDARD 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Based on the Labours of Worcester, Webster, Ogilvie, Richardson 
Craig, Goodrich, Johnson, Walker, and other eminent 
Lexicographers ; : 

Comprising many Thowsand New Words, which Modern Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, and Fashion have called into existence. 
Edited by P. AUSTIN NUTTALL, LL.D. 


A GUIDE TO THE GREAT TEMPLE OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. 
In Two Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, og or in Four Volumes, 
cloth, gilt backs, 14s. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHORS. 


With Critical and Biographical Notices. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Illustrated with 16 Steel Portraits and 52 Wood Engravings. 


*,* This book is a Sein. ys = lish Literature. It con- 
tain s three hundred Extr, of t efforts of our great 
Standard Authors, whether ¢ they . aa or historians, my 

or divines, t arranged so as to form half- 
an-hour’s reading os eve Wa io of the year. At a glance, the 
student can obtain some idea of the subject. Such books as these 
are true fi ge which renders men cele- 
brated and famous. 


School and Family Atlases. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
The » COLLEGE ATLAS, Imp. 8vo. half bound, 


The J UNIO® ATLAS. Imp. 8vo. half bound, 


The COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. 12s. 

The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. 5s. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS of the WORLD. 
With 12 Maps, Coloured. Royal 8vo. with label, 28. 6d. 

The Same, Uncoloured. 1s. 6d. 


All these Atlases are now under the most careful superintend- 
ence, and con every alteration or discovery that from time to 
time is made in different parts of the world. — ar attention 
has been given to the Binding and the Colo 








WARNE’S MANUALS.—NEW VOLUME. 
In feap. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. half bound, 750 pages, 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. 
Illustrated with Forty- or r Pago Ene | ings, Sixteen printed in 
y E 


General Heads of a paint of this Work—viz. : 


General Laws which regulate Health and Disease. 

The aed Forms of Disease—their Causes and Symp- 
tom: 

The Methods employed in the Removal of Disease. 

Therapeutics. 

The Practical Application of the Principles of the Healing 
Art. 


The Management of Children, in Health and Disease. 
Domestic Practice of Medicine and Surgery in the Adult. 
Glossary and Index. 


In 1 vol. demy 8yo. cloth, 5s.; or half calf extra, 88. 


HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Selected and Arranged by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
Forming a Companion Series to the ‘Half-Hours with the 
Best Authors.’ 
selected so as to afford a euccestion of 

Saistory, chronologically arranged, oo] 
the consideration that the portions of moor upon whi seners 
readers delight to dwell are those whi ae some story which is 
complete in itself, or furnish some illustration which has a sepa- 
rate as well as a general interest. 


The eae are chiefly 
graphic parts of English 
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NEW BOOKS, 
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MEDITATIONS. By Henry Alford, 


Dean of Canterbury. [In a few days. 


A SUMMER in SKYE. By Alex- 


ANDER SMITH. 2 vols. 16s. 


DE PROFUNDIS: a Tale of the 


Social Deposits. By WILLIAM GILBERT. -One- 
Volume Edition. b 


HENRY HOLBEACH, Student in 


Life and Philosophy. A Narrative and a Discussion. 


2 vols. 14s, 
UNDERTONES. By Robert Bu- 
CHANAN. Second Edition. 5s. 


IDYLS and LEGENDS of INVER- 


BURN. By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 5s. 


The REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
In Three Trips. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, With 
Twenty-one Illustrations by WHYMPER. 5s. 


A YEAR at the SHORE. A Com- 
panion-Book for the Sea-side. By P. H. GOSSE. With 
Illustrations printed in Colours by LEIGHTON. 9s. 


The COLLECTED WRITINGS of 


EDWARD IRVING. Edited by his Nephew, Rev. 
GAVIN CARLYLE, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo. 31. 


TANGLED TALK: an Essayist’s 


Holiday. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN 


LIVING. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of 
Doncaster. Second Edition. 4s, 6d. 
ESSAYS on WOMAN’S WORK. 


By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES. 4s. 


STUDIES for STORIES from 


GIRLS’ LIVES. Cheaper Edition. In One Volume, 
6s. 


CHRISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP for 


RETIRED HOURS. Antique binding. 3s, 6d. 


The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


— First Series. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a 


—— PARSON. Thirty-second Thousand. 


COUNSEL and COMFORT spoken 
from a CITY PULPIT. By the Author of ‘ Recrea- 


me of a Country Parson.’ Fourteenth Thousand. 
3. 


BEGINNING LIFE. A Book for 


Young Men. By Principal TULLOCH. New Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 


HEADS and HANDS in the WORLD 


of LABOUR. By W. G. BLAIKIE, D. D., Author of 
‘Better Days for Working People.’ 3s, 6d. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 
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T°. TEACHERS of MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 

RAMMAR SCHOOLS, ane LADIES’ COLLEG 
The Scintifie and _ Litera ANCED READING BOOK of 
CONSTABLE’S EDUCAT ONAL SERIES, | Professors T.: 
dall, Kelland, Struthers, Balfour, Archer, an other Eminent 
Writers, is specially adapted for Middle and Grammar Schools 
in which English and Elementary Science are taught. Price 4s. 
Specimen copy to Teachers for 1s. 

Edinburgh : Thomas Laurie, ee 
London: Hamilton & Co. 

N4omMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By 

Mrs. WEBB. Illustrated by Gilbert and Bartlett. 7. 6d. 
The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, 

ee Years in the Holy City. By Professor INGRAHAM. 


Tiluetresed Se 
The BACK WOODS’ PREACHER: Autobio- 


of CARTWRIGHT, the Oldest American Methodist 
Trav thing Preacher. 2s. 


The LIFE of Dr. ARNOLD. By Emma JANE 
WORBOISE. 32. 6d. 

CAMPION COURT. By E. J. Worsolse. 5s. 

The LILLINGSTONES. By E. J. WorsoIsE. 
5. 


8. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE. By E. J. Worsolse. 5s. 
The WIFE’S TRIALS. By E. J. WorBoIsE. 
38. 6d. 


PAYNE'S SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN. 
Qs. 6d. 
NURSERY RHYMES. By the Author of 


‘ Original Poems.’ Illustrated, 28. 6d. 
ORIGINAL POEMS for INFANT MINDS. 
Illustrated, 5s. 
Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 


“A NALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD TES- 
TAMENT HISTORY. By WHEELER. 58. 6d. 
ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By WHEELER. 5s. 6d 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS. Atlas. 7s. 6d. 
STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY. By JosEPu 
PAYNE, F.C.P. 5s. 
LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE de LITTE- 
RATURE FRANGAISE. Prose, 4s. 6d. ; Poetry, 4s. 6d. 
Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 
WEALE’S SERIES.—Catalogue on application. 
PERSPECTIVE. By GEorGE Pyne. 2s. 


MUSIC, Treatise on. By C.C. Spencer. 2s. 


ee re ged and PUNCTUATION. By 
. BRENAN. le. 


FOSSIL SHELLS (A Manual of the Mollusca). 
By 8. P. WOODWARD. 5s. 6d. In cloth boards, 68. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 

1s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. By MonckHoven. 
ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. R. Mary. 1s. 


SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. By R. 
SCOTT BURN. 2s. 


FiARMIEe ECONOMY. By R. Scorr Bury. 


CATTLE, SHEEP, and HORSES. By R. 
SCOTT BURN. 28. 6d 


DAIRY 
BURN. 








—PIGS— POULTRY. By R. Scorr 
28. 


UTILIZATION of TOWN SEWAGE—IRRI- 
GATION RECLAMATION of WASTE LAND. By R. 
SCOTT BURN. 28. 6d. 


The above 5 ~~ bound in 2, cloth boards, illustrated, 14s. 


PRACTICAL HINTS for INVESTING 
MONEY. By F. PLAYFORD. 1s. 


LAW of FRIENDLY, INDUSTRIAL and 
PROV i gee SUtLEERS and LOAN SOCIETIES. By 
N. WHITE. 
LOGIC, PURE and APPLIED. By §. H. 
EMMENS. 1s. 6d. 
Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 





In a few days will be published, post 8vo. 19s, 
RITISH CONCHOLOGY ; or, an Account 
of the Mollusca which now inhabit the British Isles ang 
surrounding Seas. the 
Volume III._MARINE SHELLS. 
By J. GWYN JEFFREYS, F.R.S. F.G.S., &. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
HE PROGRESS of SCIENCE, ART ang 


LITERATURE in RUSSIA. By F R. GRAHAME, 
nee James Blackwood & Co., Lovell’s-court, Paternoster. 








Now ready, Third Edition, in 8vo. price 5g. 


GANSE SKRIT GRAMMAR. First Lessons jy 
Sanskrit Grammar, with Introduction to the Hitopadesa, 
By JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D. 


London: James Madden, Oriental Publisher and East 
Agent, 3, Leadenhall-street, India 
HOLERA.—For a Collection of the beg 
Opinions and Treatment of Asiatic Cholera, see Volumes 
XVII. and XVIII. of Braithwaite’s‘ Retrospect for 1843, Price 
68. each, clot 
“ London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

Feap. 8vo. extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
OVE: a Selection from the best Poets, By 
THOMAS SHORTER, Editor of ‘A Book of English 


Poetry,’ &c. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


This day is published, price 1s. 
EFINITIONS in ASTRONOMY ana 
NAVIGATION MADE EASY, 
By the Rev. J. B. HARBORD, M.A. R.N, 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
LOSSARY OF NAVIGATION. (Cop. 


taining the Definitions and Propositions of the Science, ang 
Description of Instruments, with numerous Diagrams, ¢, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, 4to. price 3s. 


‘WATERLOO: a Lay # Jubilee for June 18th, 


Cambridge : “Deighton, Bell Bell ‘ad Co. 
London: Bell 


This day is published, 8vo. —_ price 21s. 
IPLOMATARIUM ANGLICUM i 











SAXONICI: a Collection of English Charters. 
Reign of King thelberht of Kent, A.D. DCV., tothat ot W Wiis 
the Conqueror. Containing—1. eS Awd ‘Charters. 


—3. Guilds—4. Manumissions and Acquittances. 
lation of the a sym 
BENJAMIN THORPE, 
Member of the Ro: ~ Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the 
Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 


HE SPELLING and DICTATION BOOK 
of CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES has 
been largely anens. 8 and very favourably criticized. Price ls. 
Single te core es post fr 
: homes Laurie. London: Hamilton & Co. 


With ¢ a cn 








MR. J. Z. LAURENCE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
8vo. 30 Woodcuts, price 68. 
HE OPTICAL DEFECTS of the EYE:— 
Fear | Biht, Re Pate Weak Sight and Squint. By J.Z 
LAUR. B., Surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hos 
pital, PENCE. a 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Now ready, with Five Illustrations by my Leighton, A.R.A. 
crown 8yo. cloth, price 
RomMoLa. By GEORGE Rune, Author of 
‘Adam Bede, * The Mill on the Floss,’ &c. 
mith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIES OF STANDARD WOBES, 
Published Monthly, price One Shilling each. 








“‘ There is not a bad novel in the list, and very many are of the 
highest merit.”—Spectator. 
wholesome reading, that no ponent ‘meee be afraid to put 
into the hands of his daughters.”—Bookselle 


Now ready, 


W INIFRED’S WOOING. By Gerorciana 
M. CRAIK, Author of ‘ Lost and Won,’ ‘ Riverston,’ &. 
“A really fresh, brilliant, and lively little wleme! 


“ Winifred is really a oP hading and the development of "her 
love is as skilful a piece o ~~ as we could find outside the 
works of real er a ee 

Smith, der & & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by G. 


No. VIII. SEPTEMBER 1. 


ARE THE “ PASTON LETTERS” AUTHENTIC? 


LIBERALS, CONSERVATIVES, and the CHURCH. 
MR. GROTE’S ‘PLATO,’ By the Eprror. 
The APPLE of LIFE. By Rosgrt Lyrron. 


H. LEWES. 


Price 2s. 


By Herman MERIVALE. 
The BLACK DEATH, and its PLACE in ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Part I, By F. SesBoum, 


By Viscount AMBERLEY, 


SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS under the RESTORATION. Part I. By Rossrt BELL. 


The BELTON ESTATE. 


Chapters XV. and XVI. By AntHoNy TROLLOPE. 


The POLITICAL ECONOMY of COPYRIGHT. By W. Bringgs ADAMs. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 


NOTICES of NEW BOOKS—By the Rev. G. D. HavgHtox, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, F, T. PALGRAVB, and JOHN DENNIS. 
Office: 193, Piccadilly. 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, 


A SUMMER IN SKYE. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


2 vols. 16s. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 





Published this day, complete in 5 vols. demy 8vo. 30. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS 


EDW ARD 


OF 
IRVING. 


Edited by his Nephew, Rev. GAVIN CARLYLE, M.A. 


“The English language can show no more magnificent specimens of religious eloquence than those that are con- 


tained in the Collected Writings of Edward Irving.”—Times. 


«Irving, almost alone among recent men, lived his sermons and preached his life. He said out his inmost heart, and 
this it is that makes his writings read like a prolonged and ideal biography.” —Saturday Review. 
“ The greatest preacher the world has seen since apostolic times.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, Strand. 





Now ready, imperial 16mo. 826 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 13s. 


THE STUDENT'S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY. 
Prepared specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by about Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 
London: Buackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





MCQUEEN BROTHERS (Limited). 


Registered under the Companies Act of 1862, whereby the liability of each Shareholder is strictly limited 
to the amount of his shares. 


Capital £150,000, in 15,000 Shares of £10 each. 
First Issue 7,500 Shares, of which 1,000 fully paid-up will be allotted to the Vendors. Deposit upon application 1/. 


per Share, and 17. on allotment. 


No call will exceed 1. per Share, nor be made at less than three months’ intervals, 


Subscribers may exercise the option of paying up a further sum either of 3/. or 8. per share after allotment. Interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be paid upon all such sums advanced in anticipation of calls. A guaranteed 
ninimum dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, commencing the Ist of July, 1865, and payable half-yearly, is secured to 





the shareholders upon the called-up capital for the first five years of the Company’s operations. 


Directors. 
Wittert Bearz, Esq. (Cramer & Co., Limited), 28, Grosvenor-street, W. Directors of 
GrorGE FREDERICK Denny, Esq., 29, Great St. Helen’s Moore, M‘Queen & Co 
Henry Sravety Kine, Esq., 39, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square (Limited) . 
WILLIAM BeyyamMin M‘Quegy, Esq., 184, Tottenham-court-road ( r 


GEORGE PETER M‘QuEEN, Esq., 25, Berners-street. 


Hopart Mourg, Esq., 25, Berners-street. 


Managers—Messrs, JopN Henry M‘QvuEEN and FREDERICK CHARLES M‘QUEEN. 
Bankers—LoxDON AND WESTMINSTER Bank, Lothbury, E.C., and all its Branches. 
Solicitor—CLaRENCcE Harcourt, Esq., 2, King’s Arms-yard, Moorgate-street, E.C. 

Brokers—Messrs. FRisBY BroTHERs, 4, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 


Auditor—EDWARD SANDELL, Esq., 


4, Skinner's-place, Sise-lane, E.C. 


Secretary—T. R. Eames, Esq. 
Offices—ST. MICHAEL’S HOUSE, CORNHILL, E.C. 
Place of Business—184, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, W. 


This Company is established to purchase, carry on, and 
extend the well-known Fine Art, Copper and Steel Plate 
Printing Business of Messrs. M‘Queen Brothers, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 

The present undertaking specially recommends itself to 
the investor by the following features :— 

lst. The Business to be acquired by the Company has long 
been, and is at the present time, in thorough, active, and 
highly profitable working. 

2nd. It is not only unencumbered by liabilities, but shows 
genuine and realizable assets exceeding 21,0000. 

_3rd. It is susceptible of immediate and most remunera- 
tive extension. 

4th. It has been carried on uninterruptedly from father to 
son for upwards of 70 years, enjoying the highest credit with 
the trade and the public, both in a commercial and artistic 
sense, 

5th. Its dealings are restricted to publishing firms of the 
~ class, and are consequently certain and non-specula- 
ive. 

6th. Its present economic and most efficient management 
Temains undisturbed. 

The partners in the firm, M‘Queen Brothers, have become 
disposed to the conversion of their Business into a Joint- 
ttock Company by noting the rapid extension of the busi- 
ness Of Moore, M‘Queen & Company since its incorporation 
under the Limited Liability Act; one of the Directors of 
this latter Company being a partner in the business it is 
now proposed to take over. 

. The purchase-money is fixed at 45,0002., of which 12,0002. 
8 payable in debentures of the Company, bearing no in- 
terest until 10 per cent. has been paid to the Shareholders; 





10,0002. in fully paid-up shares; and the remainder in 
deferred instalments. The amount has been based upon 
the certified report of Mr. Sandell, the accountant, and 
includes guaranteed assets in cash and good bills of 8,2301., 
to meet current trade accounts not exceeding 1,9007.; and 
the plant of machinery, paper, steel and copper plates, &c., 
of the estimated value of 15,0007. The amount (22,000/.) 
to be paid for the valuable leasehold premises and goodwill 
is wholly taken in debentures and shares of the Company, 
with 100. credited thereon as above mentioned. 

The Business will be taken over by the Company as from 
the Ist of July, 1865, from which date the guaranteed 
dividend of 10 per cent. per annum accrues to the Share- 
holders, The estimates, however, from the profits of many 
years past, afford considerably larger dividends than the 
one actually guaranteed. Messrs. M‘Queen have engaged 
to continue in the service of the Company during the five 
years at least over which this minimum dividend extends. 

No promotion money has been or will be paid. In the 
event of no allotment being made to an applicant, his 
deposit upon application will be forthwith returned in full. 
Should a less number of Shares be allotted than are applied 
for, the deposits will be made available towards the pay- 
ment due on allotment, and the balance, if any, returned 
to the applicant. 

The Articles of Association, the agreement with the ven- 
dors, and the certified Balance-sheet can be inspected at 
the Solicitor’s. 

A Form of Application for Shares is attached to each 
Prospectus, which can be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices or place of business, and of the Bankers, Brokers, 
Solicitor, or Auditor to the Company. 





XUM 





MESSRS. WM. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ONE WITH ANOTHER: a New Novel. 


By EDWARD WILBERFORCE, Esq., Author of ‘ Social 
Life in Munich.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. pase 2lg. 5 


‘If the book contained no other point for praise, its Dresden 
pictures would place * One with Another’ high amongst the best 
novels of the season.” — Atheneum. 

“ Unquestionably, the book is not an ordinary novel....It is 
full of a kind of intellectual remark and a kind of shrewdness of 
observation which are rare in novels. The knowledge of the world 
indicated is large, the knowledge of curious matters still larger, 
and the eye for outline of ch ti iderable.”—5; ° 

“* A fresh and vigorous book, worthy of good attention, and con- 
taining picturesque accounts of latitudes most seductive to the 
mind just now.” —JUlustrated Times. 





SCRAPS and SKETCHES GATHERED 
TOGETHER. By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart., 
Author of ‘ Caroline Matilda,’ &c. In 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s. 


MILITARY SKETCHES. By Sir 
LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart., Author of ‘The Armies 
of the Great Powers,’ &c. In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


“The book is clever and entertaining, from first to last.”’ 
Atheneum. 


DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, 
CUSTOMS of the NATIVES of INDIA. By J 
M.A., late Principal of the HindG College, Cal 


“A work of interest, abounding in observation and 
anecdote, and written in a spirit of honesty and fairness.” 
Daily News, Aug. 5, 1865. 


and 
AMES KERR, 
cutta. 


3 darahi. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH SEVENTY- 
FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, OF 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS, their Physi- 
cal Geography, Natural History, Economics, Trade, &c. By 
Prof. DT ANSTED and Dr. KG. LATHAM. Price 168. 


“This is a really valuable work.”—Saturday Review. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, OF 


GERMAN LIFE and MANNERS as 


seen in SAXONY at the PRESENT DAY; with an Account 
of alesse Life—Town Life—Fashionable Life—Married Life 
—School and University Life, &c., of Germany at the Present 
Time. By HENRY MAYHEW, Esq. Price 7s. 6d. 


*,* Fault was found with many expressions used in the former 
ition. Mr. Mayhew’s strictures were certainly severe, and, at 
too forcibly expressed ; but their justness has never 
been called into question by — really conversant with the 
inner details of Saxon households. In the present volume care 
has been taken to omit every passage in the least de calcu- 
lated to offend the most fastidious taste: the plain facts are left 
to speak for themselves. 


the same time, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS”: 


Annals of the lish Stage—Actors, Authors and Audiences 
—from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. DORAN, 


F.S.A. Price 68. 


“A history of the stage was not in existence till Dr. Doran’s 
issued from the press.” —Atheneeum. 


AT HOME in PARIS, and TRIP 
through the VINEYARDS to SPAIN. By BLANCHARD 
JERROLD, Esq. In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

“Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s new book about Paris is in every 
pt. Fm 2 ble and satisfactory volume that has come 
from his pen.”—Atheneum. 





A HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR in 

N , in 1857-58. By JOHN WILLIA . . 

a a bro. price 188. To be completed in 3 vols. ais tt. 
and III. are in a forward state.) 


The MYSTERIES of the VATICAN; or, 


Crimes of the Papacy. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
“This valuable and remarkable book.”—Edinburgh Courant. 


London: Wm. H. AtiEn & Co. 13, Waterloo- 
place, 8. W. 
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SECOND EDITION OF MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SPANISH MATCH. 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
The SECOND EDITION is NOW READY at all Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ We are convinced that the book will be one of the author’s most popular productions.” —Examiner. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








THE NEW NOVEL. 


WON BY BEAUTY. 


2 vols. 


From the Times, August 23. 

***Won by Beauty’ is the name of another novel which deserves to be noticed, were it only for its simplicity of 
purpose..... .It is a simple story, well told, without much subtlety, but with a plain, straightforward vigour doeeem There 
is life in it, freshness of observation, and interest ; and * Won by Beauty’ is a good plain story, told in an unhackneyed 
style, by one who can see and think for himself.” 


CHARLES J. SKEET, King William-street, Charing Cross. 








In feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


ET ON I A N A, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
BEING NOTES OF THE HISTORY AND TRADITIONS OF ETON COLLEGE. 
Reprinted from ‘ BLackwoop’s MaGazinz,’ with Additions. 
Just the kind of book to make outsiders acquainted with the living spirit of a great English school as it used to 
be, and, in fact, as it must always continue to be...... and a most amusing book it is.’—Pall Mali Gazette. 
« Even to non-Etonians, thanks to the author’s rare good-feeling in personal matters, and rare good taste in every- 
thing he touches, there is a fascination about the book.”—Spectator. 


Wituram Buiackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








The WITS and CELEBRITIES of the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
SIR RICHARD STEELE, 


Soldier, Dramatist, Essayist, and Patriot, 
WITH HIS CORRESPONDENCE, AND NOTICES OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
With Portrait on Steel. 


By H. R. MONTGOMERY, 
Author of ‘ Life of Isaac Bickerstaff,’ ‘Thomas Moore: his Life, Writings, and Contemporaries,’ &c. 


Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nimmo. 
London: StupKin, MarsHatt & Co. 





CROWN EDITION. 
CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION OF BURNS EVER PUBLISHED. 
Just ready, price 3s. 6d. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


( Uniform with the “ Globe Shakespeare,” ) 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 


With a NEW MEMOIR and copious NOTES, and a complete GLOSSARY. 
Illustrated with Portrait on Steel, and numerous Engravings by Scotch Artists. 
Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nimo. 
London: SrmpKin, MarsHatt & Co. 


NOTICE. 


The English Edition of thee JOURNAL OF 
EUGENIE DE GUERIN, Edited by M. TREBUTIEN, 
price 7s. 6d., will be published i in a few days. 


The Edinburgh Review says:—‘‘It is a remarkable proof of the impression made in France by this book, 
that it has gone through ten editions in less than two years...... We have never read a more touching record of devoted 
piety, sisterly affection, and ‘love strong as death.” Eugénie de Guérin is an Antigone of France sublimed and ennobled 


by the — faith, Her Journal is the outpouring of one of the purest and most saintly minds that ever existed 
upon earth.” 





And Matthew Arnold, in his Essay on Eugénie de Guérin, pronounces her—“ the most devoted of sisters, one 
of the rarest and most beautiful “of souls,” 


London; SmrpKin, MarsHAutt & Co, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





[HE COMMENTARY WHOLLY 
outa men . 38. 
Samuel mined & Sons, 15, Waternestenvow, London, 


———— 

yooh to the GEOLOGY of Wry. 
TH and the ISLAND of PORTLAND, con 

Map of my District, Geological Sections, Coast Views, Fj a 

Fossils, and other Illustrations, with Lists of Objects, an nume 

rous Notes on the bor and Rag of = Coast and Neigh. 

bourhood. By R. DAMON, rice 5: 

London: Sta By Charing Cross, 








Price 1d.; free by post for two stamps, 
HEUMATIC GOUT and its CURE: 
Pamphlet addressed to the Public by a Late Sufferer, 


London: John Camden Hotten, 74, Piccadilly; and all Book. 
sellers. 





Second and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. boards, 


HE TALE of DANISH HEROISM. By 
J. E. H. ae Esq., Special Correspondent of the 


Daily News. 
Bickers & Son, Leicester-square, W.C. 
*,* A few Cues of the best Edition still remain unsold, rice be 


French Studies Condensed, Seventh Edition, 5g, a 


OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
og and France. By .3 ALBITE. 8, LL.B. Paris’ 

Prue Ge — Delille. me or.” —A thene’ — * Berf fect.” Bry, 
—2. INSTANTAN EOUSF REN — 28. 5 i Key 2~ 
8% FRENCH PRONOUNCED: Self-Helps. * Efiicien 
Aris’s.—4. FRENCH Oliaaguan & CONQUI BRED, le. - Golde 


URROW’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES 
31. 138. “The best Binoculars yet invented.” Pe We 
RACE, FIELD or OPERA. Catalogues gratis. Ap 
J. BURROW, MALVERN. London Agents: / Peg AY 72, bake 
street ; WwW ales & M Culloch, 56, , Cheapsidg, a and 22, Ludgatehill 


MITH, BECK & BECKS 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER 

This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post 

or to be had on application at 31, CORN ILL, E.C. P 


COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855,~ 
RIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


MIT H, BECK & BECK, 
who have Re Con! from 6, Coleman-street, to 
1, CoRNHILL, E.C. 
where yA howe opened, extensive Show-rooms, containing large 
ments of A! CE RPM ASIC MICROSCOPES, 


1 classes of 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL, and othe SCTENTIFIO 
INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS 
Catalogues sent on receipt of six on oe 


GALom S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108. 10d., sent 
free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary diva 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, 
at 30 miles, Jupiter’s moons, &c. —The Marquis oF Oaganiat 
e Reconnoiterer is very good.”—Rev. Lorp Scarspaue “ap 
roves of it.”—Lorp Girronrp, of Ampney : M Most useful.”—Lomp 
aRvaAGH:“ Remarkably good.”—Sir Dicsy Cay ey, of Brompton: 
“*It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully me 
Cart. SenpEy, Royal Small Arms Factory. Enfield Leeks “Pre 
sents his compliments to Messrs. Salom & Uo., and 
108, 10d. for a Reconnoiterer Glass, having just tried that sent to 
Lieut. Hopkins, and found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.” 
. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall, Esq. : never before met an 
article that so completely answered the recommendation of its 
maker, nor, although I have tried many, a Glass ponies 
much power for its size with so much clearness.’’— The 
** We have carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle range against all 
the Glasses possessed by members of the Corps, and found it fully 
——_ to any of those reeent, although they had cost more than 
four times its price. ries: ‘* What intending 
tourist will now start without such an indispensable companion 
” The celebrated ‘ GLASS shows 
bullet -marks at 1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 31s, 6d. 
All the above Glasses, respecti vely bearing the registered trade- 
marks, “ Salom,” “ Reconnoiterer,”’ and “* Hythe,” are only tobe 
had direct from 8 ALOM & Co.,98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH. 
o Agents of any kind anywhere. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDUCTION 

of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 

IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard-street, and Charing Cross, 
™ 2 wc TE 2 
A” BERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, One Million. 














FIRE peace oe" 
Premiums moderate. ct 1s, 6d. per cent. 
No charge for Polic: 
Risks undertaken in any part or the world. 
Application for Foreign and Home Agencies, from men of 


position invited. 
MORELL THEOBALD, Manager. 
8, FINCH-LANB, E.C., and7, WATERLOO-PLACE, 8. W. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 


EstTABLISHED 1N 1797, 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CHARING CROSS,§.¥- 


Directors. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esa. 
William James Lancaster, 


Esq 
Sir Jshn Lubbock, Bart. F.BS. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
| Hematite Wyvill, jun. Es¢ 





Octavius E. Coope, Esq 
Vien Cotton, Gg  D.OL. 


Thos. Henry Farquhar, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq. 
F.R.8. 


Edward Hawkins, jun. Eg, 
Kirkman D, Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. he 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be made att 
end of 1868. All Policies now effected on the “return system” 


will pare 
mo 4 ool varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the Premiums 


as Pro’ px oy and Forms of Proposal apply to the Secretary: 
or to any of the Company’s Agents. 
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AoOreEnzs, TO LIFE OR LIMB|¢ 


in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 


y be provided against 
By an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from 3I. to 52. 58., to 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secures 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by Injury. 
epee ATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CLAIMS, 
articulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
to ia e Local 1 Agents, or ‘at the Offices,— 
, CORNHILL, and 10, a STREET. 
. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
QuN LIFE ASSUR cae SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, and 
CRAIG’S-COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





e attention of persons desirous of making a peovision for 
their Families by means of Life Assurance is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 


Amongst the ——- offered by this old-established Society to 
ersons effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR QUARTERLY. 





PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE PROFITS. 


A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
apportioned to Policies on which three or more ’ annual Pre- 
miums have been paid at the period of division, and receivable 
in Cash, or applied in augmentation of the Sum Assured, or Re- 
duction of the Premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder. 


N.B. Proposals are now received, and Assurances may bi 
effected at the Office in Craig’s-court, as well as at the Chief Oftice 


in Threadneedle-street. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. — 


HUBB’S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
em, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 

pton. 








SAUCE —LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr d by C i Ss 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully np aeicsneerti against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for Rxpork, he Propalebors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWE Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


bears their Trade Mark, = Ne LL’s Heap, on each 


Pac’ 
It was the only. Mok ard which obtained a PRIZE MEDAL 
REAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 

Their GENUINE and DOUBLE SUPERFING are Qualities 

particularly recommended for Family Use. 
For Medicinal purposes nothing finer can be produced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Drugzgists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


i\' ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH ee a Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
pponges. and every description ‘of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
e Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2¢. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings : 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travelling. —ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stand, Canteens, &c. post free. 


HE SME 14 S SPRING MATTRESS, 
CKER’S PATENT, 
Or© conemen TUCKER,” price from 258., 

Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition. 
1962, — 4 Fah lass 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, an 

11, No, 2014, 
Mie Smee Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
eet cont in pri ‘ 
wr combingtion as simple as it is Sepegpeus.” 

a bed as healthy as it is comfortab 

“mo be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and Belding 

Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM, SM. 
&SONS, Finsbury, London, E.0, 




















GTAINED « GLASS WINDOWS|| 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 38. 6d. post free. 


GL-VER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
VS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfull t 
to inspect the Furniture made b HOWARD & SONS o hse 
ey wood ; —— manufactured by steam-power, although of the 
est possible qua ity, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street. 


HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 
was obtained by 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 

Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 
Prize Mepats : 

London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855. 





this ele- 





RY’S CHOCOLATE ‘FOR EATING is ‘pre- 
pared with scrupulous regard to purity, and bein exceed- 
ingly wholesome, is much valued for Children, with whom it is 
a universal bree peni *S CHOCOLATE CREAMS are 
rapidly increasing in public 








favour. Jd eae 2 ads dae 

RY’ S HOM@OPATHIC. COCOA, 

in Packets.—The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility with which 
it is made, have rendered it a standard article of general con- 
sumption. It is highly mr ee and strongly recommended b: 
medion men, and is equally adapted for invalids and genera! 
onsumers. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, 
fit for a Gentleman’s table, Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
1, CHAPEL-STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., London. 


EDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 
At 188.,208., 248., 308. and 368, per dozen ; La Rose, 428. ; Latour, 
548. ; Margaux, 608, vi38. § Chateau Lafitte, 728. »848., 968. } superior 
Beaujolais, 248. ; Mac acon, 308., 368. ; White Bordeaux, 243., 308. to 
728. ; Chablis, 308. , 368. to 54s.; ; Champagne, 368., 428, , 488., 608. ,668, 
SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY, at 36s. per dozen, of soft 
and flavour, highly recommended. 
Capital dinner Sherry a 
High-class Pale, Golden, ‘and” ‘Brown 











248, and 30s. per doz. 


Sherry 
Port from co Sixak-siaan shippers 
Choice Old Port and “* ¥ — Wines.. 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Bra: 
Noyau, Maraschin 


0, Gaseten, Cherry Brandy, oe - foreign 

Liqueurs. On receipt of a Post-oftice order or reference, any of 

the above will be forwarded immediately by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and #0, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a. p. 1667. 


ANDLES.—THE NEW CANDLES.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. 
PATENTED. 
FIELD’S Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle is 
Self-fitting, clean, safe,and economical, burning to the end. 
d everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen. 
Ww holesale and for Export, at the W orks, 

J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Also, Field’s odarated United Service Soap Tablets, and Patent 
Paraffine Candles, as supplied to 
HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre a 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Coein,® LATE 
im rovement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only =a Neg FIL et 
& SON yy Chair and Sofa lam gear oe 32 and 
BERNERSSTREET. Oxford-strect. Illustrated "Priced 
List free on. application. 


byes BITTERS. —WATERS QUININE 
WINE, the most palatabl Bitter in existence, 
AN pane TONIC, 
An unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian W. arehousemen, W ine- Merchants, 
Confectioners, and others, at 308. 4 dozen. 


Manufactured by WATERS & WILLIAMS, 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


ag, tllowed by spevetne 7 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
tive treatment of HERNIA. 

The use of a steel spring i is rar a soft bandage pene w orn 

noun i the body, the r ree resisting VERA is supplied by 4 

MOC-MAIN PAD D and PA’ fitting with so — 

ease and coos that it panel ot detected aud may 

during sleep. A descriptive Ci a; the Truse (which 

cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 

body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 318. 6d.; postage, 1s. 


P.0.0. made payable to Joun Wuirs, Post-office, Piccadilly. 
BLAstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 168. each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY in favour of DR. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. — Mr. G. L. 

and, cashire :—‘* We sell a great many 
and they ene of here.” see 
ive instant relief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
ughe, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. Bod by Paves a 


most 











ee t taste. Price 1s. 1id. and 23. 9d. per Box. Sol 
roggiste, 








D. 


H. I NICOLL. 
FASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
SUITS for BOYS, at 2ls., 258., 318. 6d.,&c. Also, 


FASHIONABLE JACKET, VEST and 
TROUSERS SUIT, 25s., 318. 6d. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few er notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 22, Corn- 
bill. London; 10, Mosley-street, Manchester; and 50, Bold: -street, 
iverpool. 


R GENTLEMEN Visitin 
TO Dawes, proossre CHEVIOT SUITS and GUINEA 
WATERPROOF TWE OVERCOATS are patronized by 
Travellers all al the World. 
Garments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few ei notice. 
D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 22, Corn- 
vil London ; 10, Mosley-street, Manchester ; and 50, Bold- -street, 
iverpoo! 


IENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.— — Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit hah" Bee ay N’S SHOW: 
S. contain such a: f FENDERS 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIBCE ES. F TIREARONS and 
» L NGERY, as cannot approached else- 
where, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. night Stoves, with ormolu SRT 





the Sea-side or 





32. 88. to 331. 108. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 78. to 51. 128.; 
Steel Fenders, 31. 38. to 111. ; rr with rich ormola 0 oa eg 
from Bl. 38. $0.58 Chimney-pieces Fire- 


from li. 1000. ; 
frons. from 30, 3d, the set tout ds The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOV ES, with culiating hearth-plates. 


PAPIER-MACHE and TRON TEA TRAYS. 
—An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS wholly 


unprecedented, whether as to 7 variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier-Maché Trays. 
er set of three.. ” from 208, to 10 guineas. 


ae 138. to 4 guineas. 





Convex sha e, ditto .. from 7x. 
Round and Gothic Waite and Bread Baskets, equally low. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR. 
NISHING TRONMONGER, by pee ope H. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a C. U pit an nd post pa Pad, 

It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimi 

Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Briteanie 





etal Goods, nn Coupee, © fot-water Di ae Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble pt te <es, , Gaseliers, Tea- 
tray$, ae and’ Kettle Cle son Table oan Baths, Toilet- 


urnery, Iron and Brass iteads, ding, Bed-Roo’ 
re, &c., with Lists <; Prices, and Plans of the 

Twenty large ote Ws 1,14,2, 3and4, 

Newel < 4, 5and 6, Perry’s-place ; =f. 2, Newman-yard. 


WiILLcox AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 





SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 





Printed gogo with ith every Machine. Eneicustions ee. 
All Machines War Illustrated Price 1 a is and 
post free. "niin invited. Price fr 


135, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED Creeee seewson SOAP TABLETS, 
eacl 





Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


pHs E.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
RSON’S PEPE gy are perfect, 
palatable forms for adminigiering KONE 0 remedy jor wea’ 
eens: —Manufactured by T. Mors 31, 33, 124, 
SOUTHAM PTON-ROW, Russell-square, London, awe 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 32., 58. and 10a. cach. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 


pS EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 

Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
Solution of Magnesia as the remedy for Gout and Stomachic 
Disosdars of every kind ; aad as a mil eperient +4 is especially 
adapted for Ladies and Children. Prepared sole 

DINNEFORD & CO., Caemisrts, ee 
NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 

And sold Chrenghout the World by all respectable Chemists. 

Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” _ on each Bottle, and red 
label over the cor 


OCKLE'S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS 

PILLS have long been recognized as a most effectual remedy 

for indigestion occ in this country, and experience has also 

fully justified their use in those continual and violent forms of 

bilious disorder of too ae ene ponte Soe : — —~ 74 

re lly the liver, 

irre — r increase of their functions, that they 

often form the Tey = ed of “of the fatal endemic fever Cy gd 

to tho: ° 

dence ah abroad, and for whose use a mild and a neg apuient is 

uired, strengthening the stomach and regulatin: ng the secretion 

of bile Cockle’s Pills are confidently recommended, having now 

do the test of public opinion for — of sixty years.—In 
Boxes at 1s. 1-d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 1 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 

















te bevag with the most scrupulous care and 
atiention, by Messrs PHOS. “& WM. HENRY, Manufacturing 
Chemists, vy It is sold in Bottles, t 


or, W: 
lass-stoppe ,, stamp included, with fu full “directions for 
fs use, by thelr var various Agents in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names. 
are engraved on the ernment Stamp, which is fixed over ‘ty 
cork or stopper a 4 each Bottle.—Sold i London, wholesale 
Messrs. bie A & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. r+ 
Churehyard ; & Sons, wards, Butler & Crispe, +. 
Paul’s Chureh: yards vory & Co. New Bond-street ; Sanger, 
Oxford-street. 
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LIST of BOOKS Published by MACMILLAN & CO. 


LIST OF WORKS 
By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 


ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


1. NOTES on the PARABLES ofOUR LORD. 
Ninth Edition. 8vo. 122. 

2. NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo. 12s. 

8. SYNONYMS of the NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

4, On the STUDY of WORDS. Eleventh 
Edition. Feap. 4s. ~ 

5. ENGLISH PAST and PRESENT. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 

6. PROVERBS and their LESSONS. Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

rf SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 


WORDS used formerly in SENSES moet from the 
PRESENT. New Edition in the Pres 
On SOME DEFICIENCIES in our ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARIES. Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. 
. SERMONS preached in WESTMIN STER 
ABBEY. Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
10. The FITNESS of HOLY SCRIPTURE for 
UNFOLDING the SPIRITUAL LIFE of MAN: Christ 
the Desire of all Nations ; or, the Unconscious Prophecies 


of Heathendom. Hulsean Lectures. Feap. 8vo. Fourth 
Edition. 5s. 


On the AUTHORIZED VERSION of the 
NEW TESTAMENT. Second Edition. 72. 


POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 
JUSTIN MARTYR; 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
POEMS from EASTERN SOTRCES: 
GENOVEVA: and Other Pocms. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
ELEGIAC POEMS. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 


CALDERON’S LIFE’S A DREAM: the 
Great Theatre of the World. With an Essay on his Life 
and Genius. 4s. 6d. 

REMAINS of the late Mrs. RICHARD 
TRENCH. Being Selections from her Journals, Letters, 
and other Papers. Second Edition. With Portrait, 8vo. 14s. 

COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the 
SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. Second Edition. 88. 6d, 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, chiefly 


Lyrical. Selected and arranged for ™ Second Edition, 
corrected and improved. Feap. 8vo. 


By GEO. E. LYNCH COTTON, D.D., 
LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA, 


1. SERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered in 
Marlborough College during Six Years. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

2. ACHARGE to the CLERGY of the DIOCESE 
and PROVINCE of CALCUTTA at the Second Diocesan 
and First Metropolitan Visitation. svo. 3s. 6d. 

3. SERMONS, chiefly connected with Public 
Events of 1854. Feap. 8vo. 38. 

4. EXPOSITORY SERMONS on 


EPISTLES for the Sundays of the Christian Year. 
crown 8vo. 158. 


By JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D., 
BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


1. An ATTEMPT to EXPLAIN and ESTAB- 
LISH the DOCTRINE of JUSTIFICATION by FAITH 
ONLY, in Ten Sermons upon the Nature and the Effects of 
Faith. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


2. CHARGE delivered at the VISITATION in 
1863. Second Edition. Sv0. 36 


By the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, 


And Others. 


CAMBRIDGE LENT SERMONS: SERMONS 
reached d * 

Bambridgs, By the Lord Bishop of Oxford Ren ae 

. L. Claughton, J. Woodford, Dr. Goulbarn, 


ug: 
.W. Burgon, 7. F. Carter, Dr. ree, | Dean Hook 


Butler, Dean Goodwin. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


By LORD ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Sudbury. 


The GENEALOGIES of OUR LORD and 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as tained in the G 
St. ggg and St. Luke, reconciled r hy Sheena 


sho in harmony with the t 
oe y e true Chronology of the 


& 


ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


16. 
16. 


and Other Poems. 


17. 


18. 
19. 





the 


2 vols. 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
This day is published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXXI. (for SEPTEMBER, er price One Shilling. 


lanl 


Conte 
The Rete inthe Eagle’s Nest. ." the Author of ‘ The Heir 
fe 


of 
hap. it. —The Eaglets in the City. 
Sem XIV : foster -/ 3 e Eagle. 
Palgrave’s Travels in Arabia. 
Erasmus i = paar By James > Hamilton, D.D. F.L.S. 
acdona 0 
= = hy City of the Tribes. By Professor D’Arcy 


Cradock “Nowell : a Tale of the New Pores av Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore. Chapters XXI.—X 
To an Absent Friend. 
It will also contain a 
Narrative of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Expedition of 1865, 
WITH FAC-SIMILES OF THE OFFICIAL CHARTS, 
Lithographed on Board the Great Eastern 
Sh her Track, Soundings, Miles of Cable Daily Paid Out ; also 
Cue ——s of the Ship white = Sor the Cable. 
y JOHN C. DEAN 
(Who pe heme the ivedition). 
Vols. I. to XI. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London and Cambridge. / 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, and at all Railway Stations. 
MR. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 


2 vols. 8yo. cloth, with a Portrait of the sae, Map, and Plans 
illustrating the Route, price 28 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’s J Agi 4 
h CENTRAL and E/ AR/ 

Wit IAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the sth Re 
oc nabay sagendng ts, it i the whole, th t i 
“Unique in many respects, it is, upon the whole, the most Im- 
pentenh wake of nang which has issued either from the English 

or Continental press for very many years.”—Saturday Review. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. By 
LADY DUFF GORDON. Crown ByO. cloth, price 88. 6d. 
“Tt is the freshest, truest, newest, most entici pameey Ona 
yating book which it has been our pleasant lot to welcome. 
Morning Post. 


NEW BOOK FOR TOURISTS. 
THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WITH A NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND, 
by Sir Roderick I. Murchison and A. Geikie, 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND in CON- 
ay a its PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By ARCHI- 
BALD KIE. With Illustrations. 
“We adie that * The Scenery of Scotland ’ will find a place in 
many a tourist’ 's bag this yee. It is just the book to supplement 
his * Black’ or * Anderson. Glasgow Herald. 


II. 
Ill. 
3m 
Vv 
VL 
Vit. 


coal 


Also for Tourists, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 212. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGH- 
RABE, and THOUGHTS about ART. By P. G. HAMER- 
PROFESSOR MASSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 78. 6d. 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a 
Review with See oat some Comments on Mr. 


Mill’s Answer to Sir William amilton. By DAVID 
MASSON 


This day, extra feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
STUDIES in VERSE. By William 
“‘ We should characterize all the ‘Studies in Verse’ which have 
a classical inspiration as being in the main remarkable for refine- 
ment of fancy, jealousy of over-ornament, and elaboration enough 
to show that “the author is not ashamed to work up and work out 
his themes.”—Saturday Review. 


Also, by the same Author, extra fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


ECLOGUES and MONODRAMAS ; OF, & 


Collection of Verses. By WILLIAM LANCASTER 
Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Fy RATERITA. Poems. By William 

LANCASTER. 

This day is published, 
The same size as the “ Golden Treasury yn neatly and 
strongly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTION- 
ARY. Compiled and arranged by CHARLES HOLE, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Fublishers venture to believe that this little comprehensive 

work will become as indispensable to all English readers as an 
English dictionary. 


This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, price 28. 6d. 


ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES, Pro, res- 
sively Arranged by the Rev. C. A. JO M.A. an 
CHEYNE, M.A., Mathematical iaue in W Glace 


& CO. LONDON, 





MACMILLAN 


LIST OF WORKS 


By the Rey. FREDERICK DENIS0y 
MAURICE, M.A. 


. The CLAIMS of the BIBLE and of SCI. 
ENCE: a Cor on some Q Tespecting 
the Pentateuch. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

. DIALOGUES on FAMILY WORSHIP, 
Crown 8vo. 68. 

EXPOSITORY DOU EARS BR . the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES :—The Patriarchs and Law. -Givery 
of the Old Testament. Second Edition. Grows Svo. 68, 

. The PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 

TESTAMENT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6¢, 

. The GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of Gop, 
a Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. Cr, 8Y0, Se, 

. The GOSPEL of ST. JOHN: a Serieg of 
Discourses. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

. The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN: a Serieg of 
Lectures on Christian Ethics. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

. EXPOSITORY SERMONS on the 
PRAYER- ~_ :—The Ordinary Services. Second Bij. 

tion. Feap. 8vo. 58. 6d. 
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